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Correr.—Rio, 11al12% cts.. gold, according to quality: 
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20K a— 00 
Fertitizers.—Peruvian Guano, $76a—; California, 
$70; Rodunda Island, $30; Patapsco Company’s, $60; 
Reese & Co’s Soluble Pacific Guano, $60; Navassa Guano, 
$30; Chesapeake Guano, $60; Flour of Bone, $60; G. 
Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do. $60; 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $45; 
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phate of Lime, $56; Andrew Coe’s Super-Phosphate of 
Lime, $60; Zell’s Raw Bone Phosphate, $56; Zell’s Su- 
r-Phosphate of Lime, $60—all per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; 
uth’s Challenge Soluble Phosphate, $60; Whann's Raw 
Bone Phosphate, $56. Pure Ground Plaster, $14.75 per 
ton, or $2.25 per bbl. Shell Lime slaked, 6c., unslaked, 
10c per bushel, atkilns. Sulphuric Acid, $3 per carboy. 
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Corn Meal, $5.25. 
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White, $1.50a1.80. 
Rye.—$1.15 per bushel. 
Gats.—Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 
60a65c. per bushel. 
Corn.—White, $116a1.20; Yellow, $1.10al.12 per 
bushel. 
Hay anv Straw.—Timothy $22a—, and Rye Straw $21 
a22 per ton. 
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16}ga1l7 cts.; Hams, 22a24 cts. per Ib. 
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2.20, 
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Maryla 
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Ohio. 
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CatTLe Markxet.—Common, $4 00a5.00; Good to fair, 
$7 00a7.75; Prime Beeves, $8 00a8.75 per 100 Ibs. 

Sheep—Fair to good, 45 cts per lb., gross. 

Hogs —$12.25a13.00 per 100 lbs., net. 





Wholesale Produce Market. 


Prepared for the American Furmer by Uxwns & Co., Produce and 
Commission Merchants, 67 Exchange Place. 
‘Batimore, June 25, 1870. 

Burrer.—Western, 20a25 cts.; New York, 33; Frank- 
lin street, (local,) 20 cents. 

Besswax—34a36 cts. 

Cuggsz.—Eastern, 15al53¢; Western, 14al4¥ cts. 

Daiep Frurt.—Apples, 5a6; Peaches, 6al4, for un- 
peeled and peeled. 

Eeas—20 cents per dozen. 

Fatugrs.—Inactive; 40 to 80 cents, as to quality. 

Lagp.—16al8 cents. 

TALLow.—9Xal0 cents. 

Potatogzs.—75al00 cts. per bushel. 
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For tne CASH PurcHasE oF 
Fertilizers, 
Implements, 
Machinery, 
Trees, Plants 
And Seeds, 


And other articles required by Farmers and 
Planters, 


WITHOUT CHARGE OF COMMISSION 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Having no personal interest whatever in 
any of the above mentioned, we are enabled 
to make unbiassed selection, and we will pur- 
chase from such sources only as are believed 
to be entirely reliable. 

ae” Purchases made for CASH only, and 
orders must be accompanied by a remittance to 
cover cost. Address: 


“American Farmer’ Purchasing Agency, 
No. 4 South street, Baltimore. 





ARMER. 











JULY. 


In this latitude July brings the heavy work 
of wheat harvest and taking care of the later | 
sorts of hay, timothy, red-top and the natural | 
meadow grasses. 





TIME OF CUTTING WHEAT. 
| 


This will be just when the grain is firm be- | 
tween the fingers and out of the milk; and is | 
to be determined by that fact, and not by any | 
fixed number of days before ripening. This | 
condition is often brought about unexpectedly 
by sudden change to hot weather, and must 
be watched for. We must be ready for it too 
and lose no time unnecessarily when it takes 
place. The consideration which should goy- 
ern as to cutting somewhat before or after | 
the ripening, is that it is safer to err on the side 
of cutting too soon than on the other. The 
former involving more or less shrinking of 
the grain, the latter, loss in weight and 
quality, and risk of damage by storms and 
bad weather. 


There were yaluable experiments made and 
published some years ago in England to de- 
termine the exact period at which grain may 
be most profiiebly cut, and seemed to settle 
the question, which had been very much dis- | 
cussed. Prof. J. F. W. Johnston, who was 
high authority on both scientific and practical 
questions in agriculture, came to this conclu- 
sion on the subject: “ Theory and experience 
indicate about a fortnight before full ripening 
as the most proper time for cutting grain. 
The skin is then thinner, the grain fuller, the 
bushel heavier, the yield of flour greater, the 
quantity of bran less; while at the same time 
the straw is heavier, and contains more soluble 
matter than when it is left uncut until it is 
considered to be fully ripe.” Such a conclu- 
sion may be wise in England, in the moderate 
temperature of the harvest period there, but 
is not to be taken unreservedly for our guid- 
ance in the blasting heats of July. 

The Edinburg Journal of Agriculture has 
the following: “The ripening of the grain of 
wheat must not be judged by the mellowing 
or ripening of the straw. In some circum- 
stances the root and ear seem ripe, while most 
of the straw is still greenish or succulent, and 
in others, its straw, from the root upwards, 
loses its succulency, turns yellow, and gives 
the whole plant the appearance of ripeness, 
while the ear is still soft or almost pulpy, and 
only in cases of entire, uniform healthiness in 
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| gets riper. 
| ing they contain considerable quantities of 


| have if possible before harvest. 





the crop, and of steadiness and general fa- 
vourableness in the season, do all the parts of 
the plants arrive with perfect simultaneous- 
ness towards maturity.” Some farmers con- | 
tend that a crop which has become dead at 
the root, while it still continues soft and pulpy 
in the grain, should be allowed to stand for 
some time, enjoying the effects of the air and | 
sunshine before it be cut down, and others re- | 
gard it as so completely beyond all possibility | 
of further nourishment or benefit that it ought | 
not to stand another day; and both may be 
either right or wrong—that is, right in one 
year or wrong in another. All wheat should 


| very thoroughly prepared. 
hundred pounds of some good fertilizer to the | 
, acre makes a large crop. 





be judged as to readiness for reaping, solely 
by the grain, and this is always in a state of 
the highest fitness, both for the miller and 
baker, and therefore in a state of the truest 
ripeness, when in the medium stage which 
farmers technically term “raw,” just between 
pulpiness and solidity. 


HAY MAKING. 

Timothy hay, which is an important crop 
in some sections and valuable always, has af- 
forded an interesting theme of discussion as 
to the proper period of cutting. All grass, as 
a general rule, after attaining full size and 
height. loses by delay in cutting, and becomes 
of poorer quality as to stems and leaves, as it 
While these are green and grow- 


sugar and gum, which as they ripen are trans- 
formed into dry indigestible woody fibre— 
But these indications are not to be too strictly 
observed as regards timothy, for the result of 
long experience seems to be that it attains its 
greatest value for hay as it approaches even 
quite near the maturity of the whole plant— 
seeds and all. Moreover, it is necessary to 
the preservation of the roots for a future crop, 
that it be not cut so soon as to interfere with 
the proper ripening of the new offsets from 
the tuberous roots of the plants. 


THE CORN FIELD. 


The crop of corn must be left quite clear of 
grass at the last working, which it should 
Of course 
every one understands the evil of late plough- 
ing, and of tearing up the roots at midsum- 
mer, just when they are needed for the use of 
the grain, and hardly any state of things can 
justify. 

THE TOBACCO FIELD. 

The crop being now well set it is to be 
hoped, the proper work is to get it well and 
quickly growing. In a week or ten days af- 
ter planting, the first hoeing must be given, 
and every inch of the crust around the plant 
scrupulously removed and every sprig of crab 
grass and purslane; and from time to time 
such working must be given as to preserve a 
perfect tilth. If worms appear in any num- 
bers they must be destroyed. A flock of 
young turkeys driven through the field are 
efficient workers at this, while the plants and 
the worms are small. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

This crop may be sown from the middle to 
the close of the month. A half bushel of seed 
is sufficient for an acre, and with a moderate 
dressing of manure it may be grown on the 
worst land of the farm. From the later pe- 
riod at which it may be sown, it may be very 
well made to supply any deficiency of ordi- 
nary feeding crops of the farm. It is perhaps 
quite equal to oats for feeding to stock of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

RUTA BAGA. 

Considering its hardiness, productiveness, 
the character of its qualities for stock food, 
and the convenience of late sowing, this is, 
we think, the most desirable of all the root 
crops for stock. If sown on sward, it must 
be early and deeply ploughed, and surface 
Three to four 
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It should be sown | 


along the drills, but not brought into imme- 
diate contact with the seed. Throw up light 
ridges on which to put the seed and while it 
is fresh and moist. Sow thickly and when 
the plants are well started and out of danger 
of the fly. Thin unsparingly. To protect 
from the fly, a mixture of fresh ashes, plaster, 
soot and salt, in equal parts, is a good occa- 
sional dressing. 


~~ 


The Vegetable Garden. 








Celery.—The principal crop should be plant- 
ed by the middle of the month. The ground 
should be very thoroughly enriched with well 
rotted manure. The plants, when set out, 
should have their long straggling roots trim- 
med and the long leaves clipped. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower.—Continue to plant 
until the last of the month, and work well all 
that need it. 

Beans.—¥Early beans for pickles, or to put 
away in brine for winter use may be planted. 

Lima or Carolina Beans should be worked 
when they need it, and the tops pinched out 
to check the upward growth. 

Parsley.—Sow for winter crop. 

Lettuce.—Plant out from seed beds of last 
month. Hoe growing plants and water if 
necessary. 

Radishes.—Sow as they may be wanted. 

Turnips—Sow a few white for early use. 

Sweet Potatoes—Keep these well worked as 
long as the running vines allow. 

Mint, Sage, Savory, and other garden herbs, 
should be gathered and dried in the shade. 

Clear off all old crops from the ground, and 
to all the principal crops of the season, give 
such attention as they may need. 

ee ee Nae 
For the ‘‘American Farmer.” 
Continental Agriculture. 
Parts, May 21, 1870. 

The Agriculturists’ Society of France— 
which is supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions—is working assiduously to promote an 
“Tnternational Exhibition” of agricultural 
implements and produce for the ensuing year. 
The society is not very wealthy, but it has 
voted 50,000 fr., being about one-sixth of the 
estimated expense. The remainder is pro- 
posed to be raised on the guarantee principle, 
which was so successful in the case of the 
Universal Exhibition of 1867. Each guaran- 
tor’s liability would be fixed at 1000 tr. or 
500 fr. according to the number of subscribers. 
The city of Paris is expected to award some- 
thing towards the sinews of war, and if all 
fails, an appeal will be made to the national 
purse. No foreign live stock will be permit- 
ted to compete, and the juries will be elected, 
one-half by the society, the other, by the ex- 
hibitors. 

Now that the culture of beet is almost 
everywhere assuming such great proportions, 
a French implement maker has brought out a 
very simple and effective machine for lifting 
the roots. It isin the form of a plough, on 
wheels, with a sock pointing into the soil to 
raise the roots, and a sort of swinging mould- 
board, to throw them aside, when women and 
children can follow and trim the bulbs. This 
“blind plough,” worked by a pair of horses 
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and one man, can get over 2} acres per day. 
Further, a pressing machine has appeared, for 
the extraction of the juice of the beet, which 
effects in ten minutes what the ordinary pro- 
cesses of maceration require as many hours. 
The pulp is made to pass between two rollers, 
exerting a pressure equal to two atmospheres, 
the pulp passing over the cylinders, the juice 
perfectly pure, flowing through the perfora- 
tions into the fermenting vats. The pulp is 
taken up a second time and pressed, when the 
necessary acid is added. The pulp by this 
process preserves for a long time its quality 
for feeding purposes, the juice ferments mere 
equably, and a higher per centage of alcohol 
obtained. 

One of the principal obstacles hitherto ex- 
perienced, in the extension of the culture of 
beet for sug, was the expense of carting the 
roots to the graters of the factory. In almost 
all the large sugar manufactories in France, 
pipes, varying from 3 to 9 inches in diameter, 
communicate with the pulping depots erected 
in the vicinity of the producer. In some 
cases a direct line of pipe communicates over 
a distance of 7 miles, irrespective of branches, 
thus saving the farmer cartage, and enabling 
the manufacturer to erect his establishment 
close to a river, canal or railway, and save 
expense in the transport of coal, lime, animal 
charcoal and machinery. One factory alone 
has 228 miles of communicating pipes laid 
down, to convey the juice of 200,000 tons of 
beet. The juice, by admixture with hydrate 
of lime, is preserved from any alteration in 
its properties, and the pipes are sunk along 
the roadways at a depth of three feet. The 
farmer, while thus disposing of his beet, al- 
most on the field, has the pulp equally con- 
venient to feed and fatten ‘his stock. 

The climate of France is peculiarly favor- 
able for the rearing and fatting of poultry, 
and although there is a large consumption in 
the country itself, enormous quantities are 
exported to the English market. A.M. Mar- 
tin has patented a very remarkable system for 
fatting, principally chickens, but equally suc- 
cessful for all barn-door fowl. His establish- 
ment is situated in the centre of a park of 
nine acres, on a rising, but sheltered position. 
Within a vast rotunda are placed three large 
octagonal cages, comprising five stories each, 
and easily moving on a pivot. Each story is 
divided into a series of little cages containing 
five compartments; in each of the latter is a 
chicken tied down by the feet by a strap, leav- 
ing the head and wings free. A story accom- 
modates forty birds. The attendant, on a seat 
which rises and lowers at will, stops at the 
several stories. With the left hand he seizes 
the chicken by the bill, opens the mouth and 


- introduces a zinc socket into the throat. The 


socket communicates, by means of a flexible 
hose, with a receptacle wherein is placed the 
prepared food. Touching a piston with his 
foot, sends the required dose into the stomach 
of the bird, a dial marking the exact quantity 
to be administered, and which varies accord- 
ing to age, variety and degree of fatness.— 
The chickens do not dislike this novel mode 
of being fed, as when over, they shake their 
wings and begin picking up the crumbs. The 
food is very liquid, consisting of barley flour, 
maize ditto, lard, beaten up with milk. The 
birds are fed three times a day; an hour suf- 





fices to feed 200. The cages are daily cleaned 
and washed with a solution of sulphate of 
iron, and are so constructed that the excre- 
ments fall by an inclined plane into a central 
reservoir, with cut straw, forming a valuable 
guano. The chickens are purchased in the 
country round when four months old, and fat- 
tened in eighteen days. Before being killed, 
they are placed for 24 hours in a dark, but 
well-ventilated room; afterwards they are 
hung up by the feet, tightly enclosed in a 
bag, leaving the head free; a sharp wire 
pierces the neck, an] death is instantaneous. 
They are then plucked, drawn and washed, 
tightly wrapped up in a wet cloth to cool, and 
sent to market, at the rate of 40 a day; sold 
wholesale for two franes per pound, and yield- 
ing a net profit of 45 per cent. 

Relative to the fact of a herd of hogs hay- 
ing become delirious from feeding on green 
buckwheat, some German agriculturists and 
chemists think the cause must be found in in- 
sects which attack the plant, and add, that 
the effect produced is not uncommon, affects 
sheep as well as hogs, but strange, only those 
of a white color. Stupor, inflammation of the 
head, accompanied by pimples as large as peas, 
constituting the diagnosis of the malady. 

Several continental agriculturists have ob- 
served that when sheep are transported by 
railway, from one kingdom to another, they 
exhibit symptoms of the scab. Some im- 
porters insist upon the wagons being washed 
with chloride of hme before putting the ani- 
mals therein. When the disease appears an 
almost perfect cure is effected by washing the 
sheep from head to foot, well rubbing in, a 
wash composed of two parts of green soap 
and one of flour of sulphur. 

Aphthous fever, or thrush, has of late been 
very prevalent in France and Germany. The 
French “Vets.” have been very successful in 
treating this very contagious but not fatal 
malady, by washing the blisters, when they 
appear at the mouth or elsewhere, morning 
and evening, with a mixture of 3 ounces of 
phenic or carbolie acid, in a quart of water, 
and disinfecting the shed with benzine. These 
gentlemen have also stated a8 their opinion, 
that there is no danger in using the milk of 
cows so affected, or of consuming their flesh. 

Germany is at last at war with France. 
The celebrated French agricultural chemist, 
Georges Ville, claims to have been the dis- 
coverer of the mineral theory, which the Ger- 
mans attribute, and fairly so, to Liebeg.— 
Ville’s theory is, that the plant only wants 
four substances: nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash and lime; that these minerals exist 
abundantly in nature, and can be prepared 
like a prescription; farm-yard manure, &c. 
being useless. Liebeg says, give to the soil 
what has been taken from it. Ville, apply 
exactly what the plant wants. The latter’s 
theory has long ago been tried in Saxony, and 
since many years abandoned. The soil wants 
in addition, elements to react as well as to 
nourish. The most general method in Ger- 
many for the employment of supplemental 
agents, is to daily sprinkle them over the ma- 
nure heap; it is thus that salt and super- 
phosphates are “dredged.” In China the soil 
receives faithfully back what it has parted 
with, and in Saxony and Nassau, not to speak 
of other German districts, the produce of the 
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soil has been doubled within the last fifteen 
years by observing the practice of the Celes- 
tials and the rational principles of Liebeg. 

The Arabs cultivate a shrub called caroubier, 
which the colonists find to be a valuable ad- 
junct in the feeding of horses and mules, five 
pounds of caroubes, with four of barley, being 
the feed. The plant only flourishes in very 
stony soil and a dry climate. A shrub 20 feet 
high will cover a space 30 feet in diameter, 
and yield some 30 pounds of fruit. It is com- 
ing into use in France, for finishing off fat 
stock, many prefering it to barley. 

In the allotment system of cultivation 
around the cities of France, the spade is 
nearly unknown, a mattock with a very short 
handle, being the instrument employed. In 
the case of potato-planting, the manure being 
previously grubbed in, a circular trench is 
made, and the seed, sprouted in advance, de- 
posited. As the plant grows, the earth is 
raked into the stem. 

The average wages per day for a French 
agricultural laborer is 2} francs, and the hours 
of effective work, ten. In June, he toils 16 
hours daily—less two, for meals—the other 
months being in proportion. Sunday is paid 
for specially—four being equal to two week 
days. ° 
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The Subsoil Plough. 


By J. Wilkinson, Landscape Gardener and Rural Archi- 
tect, Baltimore, Md. 


The subsoil plough has been used twenty 
years or more in some districts of this coun- 
try, but it is not considered an indispensable 
implement by farmers generally. Hundreds 
of farmers have never seen one in use, and 
many who have them, rarely use them. 

These are strange facts with regard to an 
implement that has been claimed to have 
doubled the crop in some instances, and there 
must be a reason or reasons for it. In the 
opinion of the writer the reasons are numer- 
ous, and it will be his purpose to enumerate 
some of the prominent ones which are suffi- 
cient to make this plough unpopular with 
some farmers. 

The principal reason is, I believe, the im- 
perfection of the ploughs manufactured and 
sold. One of the most prominent defects in 
those most common, is that the width of fur- 
row which they are capable of cutting is not 
as wide as that cut by the surface ploughs 
which they follow. The effect of this defect 
in the implement is, that it is liable to be used, 
and in fact is generally used to run furrows 
at right angles with the slope of the land 
tilled, (which is the proper direction for gen- 
eral tillage,) and in consequence of the sub- 
soil furrow being narrower than the surface 
one, a bar of subsoil is left undisturbed be- 
tween the furrows. That portion of the land 
broken up by the subsoil plough increases the 
capacity of the tilled surface to absorb water, 
which soon settles into the furrows broken 
up by the subsoil plough, and is prevented 
from draining out by the bars between the 
furrows, hence an excess of water is held in 
the subsoil, which is absorbed by the surface 
soil overlying it, to that degree that tenacious 
land is rendered too cold and wet for most 
cultivated crops, but especially for Indian 
corn. 
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The condition of the soil produced in the | 
use of a subsoil plough capable of cutting 
and pulverizing the entire subsoil, is exactly 
the reverse of that described as resulting from | 
the use of the defective implement. 

The excess of water in the soil filters down 
as deeply as it is pulverized, thence on the | 
unbroken surface of the subsoil, until it es- 
capes into some drain. 

It draws after it warm air, containing valu- 
able properties besides the heat, which the 
soil has the power of absorbing and holding 
until they are extracted by vegetation. 

The injurious effects arising from the use 
of an imperfect implement have escaped the 
attention of all but observing, scientific culti- 
vators; all others condemn its use, because 
they can see no advantage arising from it, 
and yet do not observe its injurious effects. | 

Injurious effects may also arise from the in- | 
judicious use of a perfect implement, which I 
shall hereafter describe. 

Another common defect in many subsoil | 
ploughs, is that of constructing them without 
a wheel under the beam, by which to regulate | 
the depth of furrow, without which they are | 
worthless, for if they are constructed with 
sufficient draft to cause them to penetrate a | 
hard, tenacious subsoil, once entered they will | 
continue to rtm deeper and deeper, in spite of | 
the efforts of the ploughman, until the draft 
exceeds the power of an ordinary team. 

Another defect of construction is, that of 
making them with to handles, instead of one. 
In the use of two handles, the ploughman is 
obliged to travel between the handles, and on 
the broken and uneven furrow, broken up by 
the subsoil plough, which position is both un- 
comfortable and dangerous, and does not pro- 
vide sufficient leverage in the handles to 
enable the ploughman to steer the plough 
among the rigid obstructions it encounters in 
a subsoil that has never been disturbed. With 
the use of one handle, as I have my ploughs 
made, the ploughman has more than double 
the leverage in the handle, and it admits of 
his walking by the side of the furrow, on the 
unbroken land, in which there is a great ad- 
vantage. 

Many varieties of these ploughs are also 
defective in the form of the mould-board. | 
They are so narrow that they do not break 
up the entire sole of the surface furrow, and | 
the narrow belt of subsoil moved by them is | 
crowded to one side, instead of leaving a level 
surface on which to invert the succeeding 
surface furrow, both of which are serious ob- | 
jections; and still another objection consists | 
in making the point and ring of cast iron, in- 
stead of steel. 

The usefulness and economy of the subsoil | 
plough is not confined to tillage for crops. I | 
have used it for years in grading and exca- | 
vating drains and ditches, for which I have | 
found it admirably adapted. Whenever it is | 
practicable, I substitute it for the pick and | 
manual labor, and I am satisfiej that I have | 
been able to perform the work of 100 men, 
with a pair of good horses, a ploughman and 
driver, by ploughing soil to be shoveled, in- 
stead of pulverizing it with picks. There is 
a great advantage in the use of the plough 
over the pick in preparing soil for shoveling, 
as the plough leaves a smooth surface on 
which to work the shovel, whilst that left in | 
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the use of the pick is very uneven, greatly 
increasing and retarding the labor of shovel- 


|ing. Land having a tenacious subsoil and a 


gentle surface grade, may be rendered entirely 
unfit for the growth of most cultivated crops, 
by being tilled, even with the most perfect 
subsoil plough in use, unless it is under- 
drained. By pulverizing the soil on such a 


grade to a great depth, it is rendered capable | 
| of absorbing a proportionate amount of water, 


and the grade being nearly level, the water 
flows so slowly in the broken subsoil, that it 
renders the entire surface too wet and cold. 
But, by a judicious system of under-draining, 


| in conjunction with the subsoil tillage, the 


excess of water is drawn into the drains and 
its detrimental effects prevented. 

On land the grade of which is too flat and 
the soil too tenacious, so that the water stands 
in it long after heavy rains, the broken sub- 
soil soon becomes like puddled clay, more 
solid than it was originally, while that, well 
drained will never acquire its native solidity, 
but will remain open and friable, and will 
continue to allow water to filter through it 
readily, by which it is warmed, aerated, and 


| its productiveness generally improved. The 


subsoil plough, however perfect in its con- 
struction, in unskilled hands is like edge-tools 
in the hands of children. 
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Fgg Hatching again—Poor Man’s Wheat 
Drili—Experiment—Drilling without a Drill. 
Vetches—Green Grass, &c. 

Editors of American Farmer : 

When I last wrote a scattering article for 
the old Farmer (Feb. number), we were some- 
what in a quandary about that “ Valuable Dis- 
covery” of your Maryland Farmer,as to “How 
Eggs Hatch.” I did hope your neighbor would 
give us more light, and have anxiously looked 
in each successive number that came to hand 
for something on the subject, but “never a 
word has he spoken.” In answer to your in- 
quiry, whether we have seen one of those 
artificial hatchers of which we spoke, we 
answer, never, except our wife’s basket of 
cotton—and I am quite certain she kept 
neither natural nor artificial hens to hook the 
chickens out. It may be, however, that in 
the great egg-hatching establishments they 
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fied with a reasonable money-making com- 
pensation, but must make a fortune right off, 
on their inventions. Query: would they not 
make one sooner by moderate charges and in- 
creased sales? 

Not being able to buy the high priced drills, 
at our last fall’s wheat sowing, we endeavored 
to throw a portion of our wheat crop into 
drills without the aid of a drill machine, and 
succeeded, really, beyond our most sanguine 
expectations. This was done as follows: The 
land having been previously close ploughed, 
and left as smooth as possible, was then run 
off with a “ bull tongue,” one foot from centre 
to centre of furrow, thus leaving the land in 
alternate furrows and ridges. On the field 
thus prepared, was sown both wheat and fer- 
tilizer. It was then crossed with a one-horse 
iron-tooth harrow, and so left. Rolling would 
probably have been of advanfage. But the 
result is, the wheat stands almost entirely in 
the drills. The only objection is, there is too 
much in the drill. We sowed about one 
bushel of good wheat, before soaking, to the 
acre, and believe that three pecks would have 
been sufficient—done better. Sowing wheat 
in this way ensures one important advantage, 
which is, the preparing of the land well be- 
fore sowing; as would have to be done when 
drilling with the drill machine; and with us, 
down South, especially on corn land, is but 
rarely done. 

VeETCHES OR TARES.—Some inquiry is made 
in one of your back numbers about vetches 
or tares. The seed may be obtained in Charles- 
ton, 8. C., from whence we have received some 
recently, and where, strange to say, nor in 
Columbia, we could obtain no millet seed. 
The vetch is but little known in our upper 
part of the State, if in any part. A gentle- 
man—Col. J. B. E. Sloan, of the “old fourth” 
and stone bridge memory—now in Charleston, 
has sent to Pendleton a bushel of the seed for 
distribution amongst his old neighbors. This 
we take to be the common vetch (Vicea Sa- 
tiva.) “Of all the different vetches (says Sin- 
clair) that were submitted to experiment, the 
winter tare or common vetch ( V. Sativa var.) 
afforded the most nutritive matter; 64 drach’s 
of the herbage, cut at the time of flowering, 
afforded 4 drachms, 4 grains of nutritive mat- 





keep automaton hens, with hooked bills, to | ter; while spring tares only yielded 3 drachms, 
do the work, when notified by the chick of | 3 grains—which confirms the justice of that 


its time and desire to come out. But enough 
on this subject. 

In our article above referred to, we spoke 
of the want of a cheap, poor man’s wheat 
drill. Since then, we have seen a cotton seed 
drill at work, which distributed rolled seed to 
great perfection; and it is so said, will throw 
out any desired quantity of fertilizers equally 
well. Perhaps it may, when the two are 
drilled separately, but we rather doubt gaug- 
ing the desired quantity when the seed and 
manure are mixed, further than what may be 
taken up by the seed when thoroughly rolled 
in them. This is called the “Dow Low 
Drill,” and is sold for seme twenty odd dol- 
lars: about double what it might be sold at, 


with a fair compensation, for the very com- | 


mon work bestowed on it. This over charge 
is a very common and just complaint of the 
agricultural ‘community against all inventors 
of machinery, agricultural implements, &c., 


| preference which practice has given to the 
former.” “In England vetches are very com- 
monly sown upon a wheat stubble, and no 
| crop better repays the addition of any or- 
ganic fertilizer.” F. & P. Enc. 

There are many species of the tare, vetch 
and lentil; some useful, whilst some are great 
| pests, as we are informed. I send you, Mr. 
| Editor, a few seeds, which I take to be a va- 
riety of one of the above named species, and 
which I find not satisfactorily described in the 
| above quoted work. It is more slender and 

vine-like, and the seed pods differ from any 
| there described, being long and slender, and 
| when ripe bursts open like a touch-me-not, 
the small seed flying in every direction. It 
affords a very early bite in the spring, as early 
| as the Lucerne or the Orchard Grass, is highly 
| relished by stock of every kind, so far as we 
have tried it. If allowed to mature its seed 








(which it does whilst the plant is quite green) 


the getters up of which seem not to be satis- | it will last a longer time on the same ground 
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than I am able to say. I have had it ona 
back lot of my garden for some twenty years. 
Green Grass.—Can you, Messrs. Editors, 
give me any information about green grass ? * 
I see it spoken of as a grass fur the South 
occasionally in our agricultural papers. It 
was said a few years since, that a gentleman 
near me had a beautiful field of green grass 
growing and in full head. I took on myself 
to see this field, which on examination I found 
to be the most beautiful and luxuriant growth 
of cheat or chess ( Browus Seculinus) that I have 
ever seen growing, in full head and as rich to 
the eye as could be desired of any grass. I 
remarked, deautiful! but if it is not cheat, 
then it is cheat’s first cousin, or I do not know 
what cheat is. I have heard it whispered, the 
gentleman came to the same conclusion, and 
I have heard nothing of green grass on that 
farm since. Does green grass resemble cheat 
when in head, and where can I precure seed ? 
MILLet.—Can millet seed-be had in Balti- 
more, and at what price per bushel? I mean 
the common or cultivated millet, (probably 
the Panicum Miliaceum) having an open, not 
a spiked head. Of the commen millet there 
are three species: Setaria Germanica, the P. 
Meliaceum, and the Setaria Italica. We desire 
to procure a small, quick-growing variety of 
millet, to supply the place as a forage crop of 
our deficient pea and oat crop, very few seed 
of the former having been planted, owing to 
an unusual scarcity and high price, and to 
the almost entire failure of the latter, owing 
to a six weeks drought, just now ended, we 
trust. Our wheat crop is also materially cur- 
tailed, especially on thin lands, by the drought. 
Yours, truly, 8. 
Pendleton, S. C., May 30, 1870. 








For the “American Farmer.” 
Phosphatic Compost. 
To Frank Lewts: 

Dear Srr: Your esteemed favor of 6th 
arrived by last mail, with the query of the 
gentleman from South Carolina for my for- 
mula for phosphatic compost? or what I call 
“‘ quasi superphosphate ”’—a process by which 
the coprolite of Carolina, or any phosphatic 
guano may be dissolved on any farm at one- 
seventh the usual cost—which is necessarily 
enormous. For instance, a material that costs 
$12 or $15 per ton must pay $55 per ton in 
order to be delivered to the planter in a solu- 
ble form, viz: twenty-five cents per ton to the 
chemist, for his formula—[until a chance oc- 
curs to gouge him and the planter, too, out of 
much more, by independent action]—five dol- 
lars ($5) however on every ton to some agent 
must be freely given at all events, also five 
more to the commission merchant who ad- 
vances the cash, (and of course deserves it,) 
also ten dollars, or twenty-five per cent., to 
manufacturer, NET, and as much more for 
labor, barrels, interest, &c. 

Any manufacturer who manifests a disposi- 





*The Green Grass of Pennsylvania and Maryland is 
the Blue Grass of Kentucky. Possibly the grass to 
which our correspondent alludes is the perennial rye or 
ray grass, which is common in English pastures, but lit- 
tle known here. The flower stems might, to one not fa- 
miliar with cheat, be mistaken for that, and we have 
seen the sod very much mixed with cheat, blooming at 
the same time. The blade of the ray grass may be dis- 


tinguished by its bright, glossy appearance, and it makes 
alone a beautiful sod in Maryland.—Ep., 


tion to deprive his chemist of twenty-five 
cents per ton “ royalty,” fter using his repu- 
tation fe start an enterprise, cannot be trusted 
by the farmer to preserve the integrity of the 
formula; therefore [ warn all to avoid those 
who no longer quote their original authority, 
but profess to wse the original formula; and 
in order to avoid any proximate personality, 
I wish it distinctly understood that I refer to 
three manufacturers now using my formula 
as above, under various pretexts, without pay- 
ing royalty thereon in any forni. Indeed, I 
have no interest in the net profits on any fer- 
tilizer, and therefore may be credited with 
impartiality. 

There are several reasons why the stras- 
furth salt of potash, or muriate of potash, 
cannot be substituted for wood ashes, but two 
must suffice: ist. Practical application has 
demonstrated satisfactorily that it ruins the 
sugar crop, and cannot be separated from the 
syrup. 2d, Again, wood ashes destroy the 
spores of fungi or mould and rust, and smut 
in other manure and the sot—not so strasfurth. 

On the day before I received your letter I 
was making a compost with the refuse scrap- 
ings of my stock yard, and actually ordered 
a ton of ground coprolite or Carolina fossil 
phosphate, giving the privilege to substitute 
Orchilla guano, or fish guano therefor, in case 
none of the coprolite was on hand. I am 
charged $20 per ton for the former in powder 
here, and would prefer the “fish guano” at 
$30, on account of its ammonia, which is 
nearly half that of Peruvian—unless I were 
using the manure of my barn-yard. More- 
over, in either case I use half a bushel of 
plaster, sprinkled on every stratum that might 
be appropriated to an acre; also one or two 
hundred pounds of coprolite. 

The most remarkable evidence of the fact 
that pure superphosphate without ammonia ! / 
will pay és exhibited on the farm of my son, 
Mr. Thomas F. Dilworth, where at least five 
bushels of wheat are added to the crop by 
the difference between a dressing of one—and 
two hundred pounds of Rhodes’ Superphos- 
phate—that was drilled on adjoining “lands” 
with the seed—also a corresponding result in 
another field where one hundred pounds was 
contrasted with the rest of the field, a uni- 
formly manured from the barn-yard. The 
perfectly reliable and uniform character of 
this brand, thus certified by a disinterested 
party, insures for the future much more profit 
than others gain by premature independence. 
Any manufacturer who is disposed to fleece 
his chemist out of twenty-five cents per ton, 
will economise at the expense of the farmer 
more freely and pay liberally those who will 
help him so to do. 

Davip Stewart, M. D. 


Port Penn, Del., 8th June, 1870. 





("Hedges are made in South America 
from the aloe. It is a most useful tree— 
nearly every part serves some purpose; a 
sweet sap flows from it when tapped; alkali 
is also produced from the leaves; the flowers 
make excellent pickles; the pith is used for 
sharpening knives; the roots are woven into 
sacks, and the sharp spines are often used as 
needles.— Zz. 








Letter from Florida and Reply of Dr. 
Stewart. 


[Published at his request.] 
OraNGE Mis, Fa., May 16, 1870. 


I am clearing up and ditching our sandy 
Florida lands, which are quite poor and need 
the alkalies, and am using the English soda 
applied broadcast, and the American potash 
dissolved and mixed with muck, with very 
happy results. But this entails more work 
than is agreeable or profitable, and it has ec- 
curred to me that the persicator being so rich 
in potash and already prepared for use, would 
answer my purpose very well. Will you 
oblige me by informing me from what source 
the potash is derived that is contained in this 
manure? You cannot, I suppose, obtain a 
supply of ashes sufficient for your purposes ? 
Has the fine powder of the Carolina fossils 
been sufficiently valuable without the addition 
of sulphuric acil; throughout the South is it 
used as the basis of mixtures containing sul- 
phuric acid and some ammoniacal prepara- 
tion? 

I expect to engage in the sugar cane culti- 
vation next year, and would be pleased if you 
could indicate some work giving an account 
of its culture, with an analysis of chemical 
constituents. I suppose the persicator would 
be a valuable manure for it, with the addition 
of a small quantity of Peruvian guano. 

The light sandy lands (piney woods) raise 
the best sugar when “cow-penned,” that is, 
50 to 100 cattle are penned at night on an acre 
of ground for about a month at this season of 
the year; the land is then planted in sweet 
potatoes in June, and the succeeding January 
planted in cane, and the yield is from 1600 to 
3000 Ibs. of sugar, with two to four barrels of 
molasses—the sugar being very clear and 
pretty. By this process I judge the land is 
only benefitted by the urine of the animals, as 
the dung is exposed to the rays of a sun the 
temperature being 80° to 90° in the shade, 
and all is evaporated except the mere undi- 
gested shreds of grass, the cattle never eating 
grain. 

A reply will greatly oblige yours truly, 

C. A. Cowart, M. D. 


REPLY OF DR. STEWART. 


Port Penn, Det., May 24, ’70. 
C. A. Cowgill, M. D. 

Dear Str: I have received your favor of 
the 16th, with regard to the most convenient 
and economical mode of cultivating Florida 
soil suecessfully, such as you describe. I can- 
not explain to you in a letter the reasons for 
my advice as I could otherwise, but you may 
possibly excel all others in appreciating ad- 
vice from an expert, not only on account of 
the fact that you can say as the Centurion: 
“For I also am a man under authority,” but 
because an M. D. has obtained necessarily cer- 
tain principles in physiology and other science, 
which enable him to see what the million and 
“the rest of mankind” fail to recognize, and 
consequently I avoid generally giving my own 
opinion and talk to farmers in the use of their 
own prejudices, and rather encourage them, 
than “the more excellent way.” 

ist. With regard to the English mode of 
using soda.on land, if you will read as I have 
done in the Journal of the Royal Agricultu- 
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ral Society, 1850 to 1855, yau will see some of 
the original experiments with it, also the 
chloride and nitrate, or what they call cubic 
nitre or “ salitre.” 

Do not waste your time and moncy in re- 
peating this, which is fundamentally wrong, 
as it can be easily demonstrated that soda and 
all its salts, moreover that muriatic or marine 
salts of potash even, are inferior except for 
marine plants. I do not deny their apparent 
influence any more than I deny the corres- 
ponding fact in animal physiology, that a 
jackass will generate a colt with a mare as 
certainly as a stallion, or that some mares 
will have him in proportion as horses are 
scarce, and we multiply the jackass systemati- 
cally. I have sent an article to the Farmers’ 
Gazette, of Richmond, on this subject, this 
month. 

2. 
hauling material as manure worth less than 
$5 per ton, but compost such material until 
worth fully that, as follows: select peat, or 
ditch bank, or surface soil where Jamestown 
weeds grow of good size, and not the miser- 
able dwarf that occurs when such seed fall 
elsewhere. Make a stratum one foot thick 
and the width of three cart tracks, forming a 
parallelogram—upon the centre dump from 
an ox-cart barn-yard manure or any vegetable 
matter a foot thick, and any animal refuse or 
bones, or 100 pounds of Peruvian guano to 
ach ton of vegetable refuse that has not the 
excrement of the barn-yard. 

3. Spread broadcast over the whole paral- 
Iclogram -a barrel of persicator for every ton 
of the materials above, viz: the total amount, 
and then immediately overlap the centre with 
the sides, thus furming a compost heap of the 
width of one cart track and four feet high. 
Subsequently when mature and cut down ver- 
tically, it will be found of uniform consist- 


Do not spend your expensive labor in | 
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For the ‘‘American Farmer.” 
** Dry Earth for Bedding Stables.” 
Mr. Eprrtor: I find in the June number of 


| your journal, long noted for the practical char- 


| branch of my vocation for many years. 


acter of its matter, an article under the above 
caption, extracted from the “American Stock 
Journal.” 

As you are aware, the construction and 
management of stables has been an important 
Iam 


| fond of experiment, and have tested in stable 
| economy 4a great variety of systems of feed- 


ence, or rather like virgin soil or leaf mould, | 


and worth $10 per ton, as tle manure for the 
sugar crop on the land you describe in Florida. 
Yours, faithfully, 
Davip Stewart, M. D. 


N. B.—The mineral sources of potash, and 
also the phosphates you refer to in the South, 
may be made cheaply soluble, as indicated on 
page 4038 of the last report on Agriculture, by 
Col. Capron, and this process had been actu- 
ally anticipated in the persicator, and used by 
me fifteen years since. Ashes, whether made 
by the pine or oak, are by same formula ex- 
cept the former yields only one per cent. of 
potash. The potash of commerce sells for 
8 cents per pound by the ton, and yields about 
half its weight of alkali, consequently the 
persicator equals 20 per cent. of the above 
potash or 10 per cent. of alkali. As I have 
not one cent of interest in the profits of manu- 
facture, but much in the economical and ex- 
tensive use of fertilizers, I cannot encourage 
any deviation—except an improvement. 

D. 8. 





CEMENT FoR LEATHER.—Weare told that 
a good water-proof cement or glue, for hold- 
ing wood or leather, may be made by dissolv- 
ing fine shreds of India-rubber in warm 
copal varnish. The material to be united 
should be made clean, and Le perfectly dry at 
the time of applyng the cement.—Lz. 


| 





ing, bedding, ‘draining, ventilating, &c. I 
have thoroughly tested the use of cry earth, 
i. e. dried clay and clay loam, dried muck, saw- 
dust, spent tan, long and short straw, and 
have used in conjunction with all the different 
kinds of bedding different quantities of ground 
gypsum. 

I have, after thirty years’ experience with 
the use of all the different kinds of material 
for bedding in stables, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that no bedding of any description is re- 
quired, if stable floors are arranged as they 
should be, and that both horses and cattle can 
be made more comfortable and healthful with- 
out bedding than with. 

Every observing groom knows that many 
of the most intelligent and valuable horses 
have the habit of pawing their bedding 
back and lying on the bare floor. The writer 
has known dozens of instances of this kind, 
and where the stall floors were in a smooth 
and proper condition no ill-effects resulted. 

Sailors accustomed to a plank bed never 
complain of its being hard or uncomfortable, 
and certainly a good bed for man should not 
be objectionable for beast. 

The system of supplying absorbents for 
bedding animals in stables, by which to retain 
in the bedding the liquid excrement, is not 
only unnecessary, expensive and filthy, but I 
insist that it is really barbarous. I never was 
more astonished than I was to find such a 
mode of stable management as the following, 
which I find in your extract from the Ameri- 
can Stock Journal, recommended and endorsed 
by the editors of two journals of so exalted a 
reputation as that generally conceded to that 
journal and the time-honored American Far- 
mer.* 

In advocating the use of “dry earth for 
bedding stables,” the writer says, “ The earth 
should be spread over the whole surface of 
the stable floor three to four inches deep to 
begin with, and as it becomes saturated with 
urine add fresh earth, until it becomes six, 
eight, or more inches deep; when all of it is 
thus saturated, it may be removed to the ma- 
nure heap along with the excrementitious 
matter of the animals.” bal . a ° 

“Now, this natural bed of earth, to lie 
down on, is furnished exactly suited to their 
nature, their wants and their condition, by a 
good coating of soil, kept and frequenily re- 
newed on the stable floor.” 

I had intended to comment on the above at 
some length, but really it appears so ridicu- 
lous that there is little danger of even the 
inexperienced, seeking instruction on this 
subject, adopting such a recommendation— 


| hence I will not waste your valuable space for 


the purpose of refuting it. I desire to say, 
however, in this connection, that I prize 
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| highly “dry earth” as an absorbent and dis- 


infectant, and habitually recommend my pa- 
trons to use it as a substitute for water in 
“commodes,” and consider its use for this 
purpose in dwellings, one of the most valu- 
able of all modern discoveries. I also recom- 
mend a frequent application of dry earth to 
the contents of the manure pit, or house, but 
I do not recommend its use in stables, neither 
in small nor large quantities, preferring a 
slight dusting of gypsum on stable floors. 

I also recommend so constructing the floors 
of stables that the liquid excrement will pass 
directly through them, whence I conduct it 
directly to the manure pit or house, and that 
the solid excrement will mainly fall through 
the floor into the gutter under it, the balance 
being pressed through the grated floor into 
the gutter, as soon as the animals step on it, 
said gutter being so arranged as to be conve- 
nient of access for the purpose of cleaning it. 

With this arrangement, I have at all times 
a clean, dry floor, instead of a mass of urine 
saturated mud six to eight inches in depth, as 
recommended in the above extract. Naked 
floors are unpopular with the inexperienced 
in their use, but all who have tested them 
claim for this system superiority to all others 
in use; but of course to be efficient and per- 
fect in its operation, the floors of the stalls 
must be constructed with special view to it. 

The article referred to justly claims that 
“the use of straw as bedding in stables is 
very expensive.” It is partivular)y so in Bal- 
timore, as good rye straw frequently com- 
mands a higher price than the best hay; but 
even at that price it is not as expensive as the 
earth bedding as recommended, and much 
more cleanly. 

On the score of the reduction of labor in 
the care of stables, economy, cleanliness and 
comfort of the animals, there is no system 
that compares with that of providing proper 
drainage and proper construction of the floors, 
and using no bedding. To all who doubt it, I 
would say try it. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. Wrixtnson, Rural Architect 
and Landscape Gardener, Bultimore, Md. 





*(The simple insertion of an article, selected 
or contributed, does not necessarily carry 
with it our endorsement. In republishing 
articles from other journals, we generally select 
such as express our own views; but we some- 
times come across articles which, while we 
cannot fully endorse them, throw out sugges- 
tions that are likely to set our readers to 
thinking or provoke criticism. The writer 
of the above, therefore, begs the question, 
when he takes us to task for endorsing that 
which bears no evidence of our endorsement. 
We consider the “dry earth” question an im- 
portant one, and will make it the subject of 


| some remarks in our next, when we will give 


our views on the article in question.—Eb. ] 
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The Chinese determine whether the year 
will be good or bad by placing at the com- 
mencement of the year a measure of seed in 
an earthen vessel, and leaving the vessel in a 
dark cellar 50 days. They then re-measure 
the seed, and as the bulk has increased or de- 
creased the season will be good or bad.— Zz. 
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Combing Wool. 
It is a well known fact, that fashion has a 


powerful influence on the market, of differeut | 


kinds of goods. The people of this country 
perhaps are permanately fond of change and 
seek for something new. In dress, styles of 
goods eften come across the Atlantic that 
have been used in Eurepe for years, but are 
new to us. This is more apt to be true of 
men’s wear than of women’s, for women’s 
fashions and styles ef geods are apt to travel 
faster. In England, to-day, we see the lord, 
the commoner and the artisan clad in one 
fabric, and that is made of wool grown upon 
the island of Great Britain. 
the usual every day habiliments of prince and 
peasant. It is of long wool, and what we 
should call a coarse wool, the Cheviot wool, 
the Scotch wool. You see members of Par- 


I now speak of | 








liament in the morning almost universally | 


elad in what we call fustian habits, and all the 
onsiness men, all the mechanics, until we de- 
scend to the lower grades of society, and 
they are clad in cotton. All who wear wool 
at all about their every day business, wear the 
wool that they grew on their own islands. 
They have, by the force of their will in setting 
this fashion, obtained wealth for the leading 
men of England instead of their spreading it 
over the whole continent of Europe. When 
they travel they wear their own cloths. They 
do not go to Paris to buy their own home pro- 
ducts, and show them to the rest of the world. 
The custom is spreading here, for we all know 
from our own observation that, for the last five 
or ten years, those who pretend to be leaders 
of society here use for their morning costumes 
the same class of clothing wools. The above, 
from the last annual meeting of the National 
Wool Manufacturers’ Association, will give a 
pretty good idea of the change growing with 
regard to the kind of cloths in demand for 
the fashionable men of our large cities. 

Formerly delains to suit the ladies must 
be soft to handle. Now many styles of these 
goods must be made as stiff and hard as pos- 
sible. And it is said that improved machines 
and processes enable manufacturers to make 
cloths from wool of a lower grade, having as 
handsome appearance as those formerly pro- 
duced from finer wool. It has been stated by 
manufacturers that carding wool embraces 
about four-fifths of all wool manufacturers. 
According to this, the combing wool interest 
is already one-fifth of the whole now in the 
United States. 

Three years ago a manufacturer of combing 
wool estimated the quantity needed in 1870,.to 
meet the demands in this country, at 20,000,000 
pounds. It would be very desirable to get 
the combing wool statistics in this country, 
but people are not fond of telling their busi- 
ness, and thus far, in writing for information 
on this subject, I have only succeeded in get 
ting a few items. One thing is certain—good 
combing wool is much sought after, and brings 
a good price in the New York and Boston 
wool markets. And the increase in demand 
for goods will be apt to keep up with the sup- 
ply of wool for some time to come. How far 
fashion will go to create a demand for that 
class of goods, made from that class of comb- 
ing wool, remains to be proved in the future, 
but the present indications are that the trade 
in worsted goods and manufacture of the same 
will increase and become a permanent thing 
among us as a people.— Ez. 





| again should be kept clean. 


Arorticultural, 


The Fruit Garden. 


JULY. 





Strawberrics.—Seccure good runners by trans- 
planting into a moist shady place, where they 
may be nursed and forced if desirable, to be 
planted out in September. Old beds to fruit 





Raspherries.—After they have fruited, cut 
out the old canes. 

Blackberries.—Do not let the bushes grow 
above five feet, and secure the plants to stakes. 

Grape Vines.— Keep these tied up. Do not 
muke the ground too rich by excessive ma- 
nuring, but prefer moderate fertility and con- 
stant attention. 





FARMER, 





The Flower Garden. 

Sceds.—Save flower seeds promptly as they 
ripen. 

Roses—Remove suckers from about the 
bushes, and to secure good bloom in fall, 
mulch with coarse manure or water occasion- 
ally with good liquid manure. 

Carnations and Pinks—may now be layered. 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, and other spring 
bulbs, should be now out of the ground until 
fall. 

Geranium.—Cuttings of these should now 
be put down to make plants for bedding 
another year. Make cuttings of two or three 
joints in length, and put in a shady place. 





If we would raise fruit we must work for 
it, as we work for a crop of corn or a crop of 
vegetables.— x. 





SWEET 





SECTION OF SWEET PEA HEDGE. 





PEA. 





GWERT PEA — FLOWERS. 


From Vick’s Floral Guide. 
The Sweet Pea is one of the most desirable annuals that we have, being both ornamental 
and useful. The flowers possess, in addition to their beauty, a delightful fragrance, while the 


foliage, in the shape of a hedge, forms an excellent screen. 


pyramids, which gives a fine appearance. In 
be in every garden. 


They are sometimes trained into 
any form they are much admired and should 





Carbolic Soap for Insects. 

I am experimenting with Buchan’s Carbolic 
Soap, as a preventive for injurious insects, and 
am so well pleased with the results thus far, 
that I wish to stimulate other horticulturists 
to try some experiments with the article. 

For cut worms, I made the soap suds pretty 
strong—two gallons of water to half a pound 
of soap, and with it saturated a bushel of 
sawdust; then placed a little around the stem 
of each cabbage and tomato plant—using a 
handful to eight or ten plants—adding a little | 
more after two or three days, when the odor 
seemed gone. This was completely success- 
ful in ground where the worms were quite 
plenty, and where plants not protected were | 
speedily cut off by them. It is the cheapest 
and most easily applied remedy that I have | 
yet seen. 

For striped bugs on melons and cucumber 
vines, I find the same method of using the | 
soap quite effective, if the sawdust is sprinkled 
on the plants every day—which is very little 


trouble—but I am now trying wetting the 
plants directly with weak suds, made of ten 
gallons of water to half a pound of the soap, 
and I think this will prove the best. 

For aphis or plant lice on cherry trees and 
the like, a sprinkling or two with the suds, 
by means of a sponge, or bending the shoots 
so as to dip them into a pail or basin, is speedy 
death to the bugs. Care must be used not to 
have the suds too strong when applied to ten- 
der plants or yeung shoots of trees; experi- 
ments are needed for this point. 

For the currant worm and the rose slug, I 
have not had an opportunity to experiment 
as yet, but expect to soon; and I hope others 
will do the same, and report.—Cor. Ohio Far. 


* 





As currants will grow, and bear something, 
in spite of total neglect, many people are not 


| aware of the benefit it is to any variety to 


give it the best possible chance for develop- 
ment. Manuring, pruning and mulching will 
work wonders with the currant.— Zz. 














Mr. Bela S. Hastings, who is one of the 
leading drovers from Vermont, in supplying 
cattle for the Boston market, gave his experi- 
ence and observation in relation to fattening 
stock, at a late meeting of the Caledonia Co. 
Farmers’ Club: 

He said the main object of the farmer was 
to get the most out of his fodder. It does not 
pay to feed grain to a poor creature, one that 
@oes not take on flesh rapidly. Farmers will 
do better to dispose of such stock for what it 
will bring, and procure animals of good style. 
He believed that one-half of the grain fed 
was wasted by not being fed to good cattle. 
Another important point is, farmers do not 
feed heavy enough. He would commence 
with as much feed as they could bear at first, 
and then increase. In feeding twelve quarts 
of meal, the last four quarts are worth twice 
as much as the first four for fattening pur- 
poses. Some farmers complain that they do 
not get pay for the grain they feed out, but 
he had noticed that it was only those who 
fed light that thus complained. Whether the 
animal was to be fed a long or a short time, 
he would recommend heavy feeding. ~ Mr. 
Hastings said he knew nothing better than 
corn meal. The cob is not worth much, if 
anything. Those persons of whom he pur- 
chased fat stock, who were the most success- 
ful, and made it most profitable, were those 
who fed meal largely. If a farmer has pota- 
toes or other roots, it is well enough to feed 
those in part, but a farmer will do better to 
exchange some of his roots for corn than to 
feed roots altogether. It is important to feed 
regularly and not too often, as the stock will 
eat and lie down and ruminate. It is better 
to feed cattle but three times a day, and sheep 
but once.—V. 2. Homestead. 





Fattening Hogs in the Field. 

As I have been feeding and fattening hogs 
for more than fifty years, I wish to give you 
a little of my experience. 

Some years ago, two of my neighbors and 
myself took hogs to feed by the pound. We 
took our hogs the same day and returned 
them to the owner the same day. My neigh- 
bors said to me, at the start, that they were 
going to beat me in making pork, so I did 
about as well as I could. They had the first 
pick from the herd and selected about ninety 
smooth, straight hogs. I took one hundred 
and sixty. 


My neighbors fed their hogs three times per 
day, having rye ground and made into slop, 
for two of the meals, and the third was of 
corn in the ear. We commenced about the 
1st of September. My hogs were put into 
stubble fields well set with wheat, rye and rot 
stubble. They gleaned over some 150 acres. 
I fed them some wheat in the sheaf, once a 
day, then oats once a day for a couple of 
weeks. I then cut up green corn, and fed 
stalks and all for ten days, at the end of which 
time they were turned into a five acre lot, 
then into a nice fifteen acre field of timothy 
and white clover. 
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In this pasture I placed five troughs, in 
which I kept a good supply of bran, salt and 
wood ashes, mixed together in the proportions 


A Drover on Fattening Cattle. | of, say two bushels of bran, half a bushel of 


ashes and half a bushel of salt. I have com- 
menced feeding them husking corn in the ear, 
scattering it well over the sod, so that all 
| could get a chance to eat. I gave them suffi- 
cient at a time to last them eight or nine days. 
| When they had cleaned it up well, another 
| similar allowance was given them. Having 
| previously tested the time it takes a lot of 
| hogs, say 50 head, to eat 50 bushels of corn, I 
| found that one bushel would last, fed in this 
way, six days, so I easily got at the allowance 
needed. 

On the day of delivery my friends weighed 
their hogs and found that they had gained 
about two and one-half pounds per day in the 
fifty days they had been feeding them. Mine 
showed a gain of 180 pounds per hog; so you 
see where the beat “ came in.” 

Now for the philosophy of my plan of feed- 
ing: I found by watching the habits of my 
hogs, that they would, when fed my way, get 
up very early in the morning, and while the 
dew was on, take a feed of grass, return past 
the troughs and take some of the mixture, 
then go to the corn, and make out a breakfast. 
They would then take a sleep till towards 
noon, when they would go to the water, take 
a drink, then take another feed of grass, and 
then corn again, till about five o’clock; then 
grass,corn and asleep. At about ten o’clock 
they would quietly get up and take a feed of 
corn, then sleep until about three o'clock in 
the morning, when their fifth meal. This 
manner of taking feed was regular in good 
weather.— Cor. Prairie Farmer. 





Summer Management of Horses. 

A member of the Royal College of Vete- 
rinary Surgeons, writing to the Times, ex- 
poses the fallacy of the popular belicf that a 
horse is benefited by “a month’s run.” He 
says that now pastures are beginning to look 
green, and the weather promises to become 
warm, owners are thinking of giving their 
horses a treat by turning them on to grass. 
“T have worked my horses hard,” say they, 
“and they need a summer’s run. It will rest 
their legs and feet; besides, green food is the 
natural provender for horses, and they will 
enjoy a few months rest at grass and be a 
the better for it.” It is all very well for the 
young animal, protected by long hair, lengthy 
mane, and tail, whose time, while young, has 
to be got over one way or another, and it is 
found convenient to let him forage for him- 
self; but with stale and “groggy” horses re- 
quiring rest, and whose owners turn them out 
with this object, the matter is entirely differ- 
ent. ‘“ est,” properly so called, is not to be 
had in the pasture. In the simple process of 
gathering his food, the horse walks many 
miles during the twenty-four hours, if the 
pasture be bare, and the same process obliges 
him to throw extra weight on his fore legs 
and feet, which it has been the intention of 
the owner to “rest.” Besides, in the summer 
months, witness the poor horses huddled to- 
gether for shelter from the myriads of insects 
which surround cattle when grazing, and 
watch them nervously tossing their heads, 











switching the tail, stamping, and thus jarring 
the feet and legs, moving to and fro in the 
vain hope of escape from their tormentors, 
and ask if this be “rest.” When the sun is 
powerful the feet become hot and parched, the 
horn is rendered brittle, and breaks off in 
pieces. Besides, nothing throws a horse so 
soon out of condition as green food. The 
consequence, in eight cases out of ten, is that 
the animal comes up from the grass in much 
worse form than when turned out “to rest” 
—if he escapes getting staked, or being kicked 
by his companions. What, then, is the best 
method of dealing with horses in the summer, 
when either rest is a necessity or otherwise 
desirable? Put them into a loose box or shed, 
well littered with tan, bark, sawdust or straw, 
or all combined: remove the shoes, and rasp 
off the sharp edges of the crust to prevent 
them breaking, supply water without stint, 
give a liberal allowance of oats, Indian corn, 
and bran, with cut chaff and hay, the whole 
of which will be better for being made ready 
damp with water. If on the part of the 
owner there is a predilection for green food, 
give it in small quantities mixed by hand with 
the hay, always remembering that the fat 
which it invariably produces is so much lum- 
ber, not condition, and that when the horse 
returns to work the fat is thrown off at the 
cost off additional wear in the feet and legs. 
—Country Gent. 


A Year’s Sale from Thirteen Cows. 

E. R. Wattles, of Sydney, N. Y., says: “I 
have milked thirteen cows the past season. 
Two of them are two-year-old heifers, and 
two are three years old. The others vary 
from four to fourteen years old. Commepced 
making butter April 6th; sold the first pack- 
age April 15th; made and sold during the 
season (besides what was consumed by the 
family of six persons,) twenty-six hundred 
pounds. 





Average price per pound, 40 cts........ $1040 00 
Sold, also, seven Calves ....++ eeveecesss 108 00 
Twocalveson hand . ssssseseseeecee 30 
Fatted three hogs..scoscsesscesceseses 72 00 
Total .ccces cocccecocece eee $1250 00 
Income from each COW .....6seeseeeeess $96 15 


“My cows are grade Ayrshires. Fed to 
each two quarts of cob-meal per day for three 
weeks, in the spring; fed sowed corn from 
August 20th until September 15th; am now 
making only fourteen pounds per week, as I 
feed nothing but dry hay.”—V. 2. Homestead. 


~~ 





PROFITABLE Stock.—The Medina Gazette 
says that Mr. Chas. Wheeler, a farmer in La- 
fayette township, had a sow which brought in 
a litter of ten pigs on the 8th of March, 1869. 
In six months eight of the pigs sold for $124. 
In September the same sow had another litter 
of eight pigs, which within eleven months 
were valued at $10 each. The sow was fatted 
and sold for $40. Two of the pigs, killed by 
Mr. Wheeler when they were eleven months 
old, weighed six hundred and twenty-six 
pounds. The product of the sow in eleven 
months was $313. Mr. Wheeler also had six 
half-blood Cotswold ewes, which had thirteen 
lambs, twelve of which are alive and doing 
well. Last year seven ewes had twelve lambs, 
which he sold when one year old at $8 a head. 


He challenges the State to beat this.—Ohio 
Farmer. 


t) 
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The Dairy. 











Drying Cows of Their Milk. 

As in most other things, there is a great va- 
riety of opinion as to the best time for drying 
a cow of her milk. Many farmers contend 
that a cow should be allowed to yield milk 
up to within a week or two of the time when 
she is expected to calve, and they do so on 
the grounds of their having tried the experi- 
ment and found it to work very well; whereas 
others are inclined to think that fully two or 
three months should elapse between the time 
when she is dried of her milk and when she 
calves. We are of opinion that the latter is 
the more sensible course; for, although we 
may act upon the first plan, there is evident 
risk, and it is perfectly clear that, if persisted 
in, the constitution of some cows would not 
be sufficiently strong to stand it, and a loss 
to the farmer would be the result. We are 
aware that the constitution of the cow is very 
similar to that of the human species, and so 
far from draining from her what should go to 
recuperate and build up the frame of her off- 
spring, strict attention should be paid to see 
that she gets strong and nourishing food. 


It is a false economy which induces farmers 
to milk, as it were, up to the last moment, for 
it is again sufficiently clear that the quality 
of milk given cannot be equally good. Cows 
overtasked and weakened, yield milk of a 
poorer quality than when in vigorous health, 
and at the same time are more liable to fall 
into any disease which may be lurking about 
the place. For instance, the foot and mouth- 
disease and pleuro-pneumonia present a for- 
midable appearance to those cows in the 
condition we have just described, and owners 
may thank their stars if their stock escape 
untouched. What we would particularly en- 
force, however, upon the attention of dairy- 
men, is, that they should provide food suffi- 
ciently nourishing to uphold the constitution 
of those of their cows that are inclined to 
give milk all the year round, and are difficult 
to be dried off. Such animals require some- 
thing more than hay, (which food is generally 
given only,) and an additional feed of ground 
grain (oat and corn meal mixed) should be 
commenced to be given in the fall of the year, 
or, at least, as soon as grass begins to depre- 
ciate in its nutritive quality. 

Cows, whether in milk or dry, ought not to 
be allowed to fall off in flesh late in the fall or 
at the commencement of winter. Thin cows 
are more sensitive to cold, and require more 
food for their winter keep than they do when 
commencing the season with a good coat of 
flesh. It is always less expensive to get stock 
in condition during warm weather or before 
winter sets in, and it is, therefore, very poor 
economy to allow deep milkers to run down 
thin late in the fall, as it often entails a good 
deal of careful nursing all the winter through, 
in order to bring the animals safely over to 
grass. 

In drying cows of their milk, attention 
should be given that all the milk be drawn 
from the udder at any one milking. Some 
are in the habit of only partially drawing the 
milk from time to time when drying off cows. 
It is not a good practice, as the milk left in 








the udder becomes thick and putrid, causing 
irritation and inflammation, and not unfre- 
quently results in the loss of a teat or a por- 
tion of the bag the next season. 

When cows are being dried off they should 
be examined every few days, and their udders 
completely emptied of all accumulated milk; 
and with cows supposed to be dry, their teats 
should be tried at least once a week all win- 
ter, to see if there be any accumulation of 
milk. We have had serious losses ourselves 
from trusting to hired help in this matter, 
and taking it for granted that it had been 
properly attended to. There is no safety un- 
less the work is done under your own eye, or 
an examination made with your own hand.— 
Scottish Farmer. 


* 


Butter-Making. 

I think Mr. King, in his essay on Butter- 
making at Kenosha, at the late Dairymen’s 
Convention, made several mistakes in his 
statements relative to butter-making. Not 
having an opportunity to state my objections 
there, I will state them in the columns of your 
excellent paper. 

He gave as his opinion that from half to 
three-fourths of an ounce of salt was sufficient 
for a pound of butter. An ounce and a half 
to the pound is much nearer the quantity 
used by the best butter-makers in this county 
and also in Orange county, N. Y., as well as 
in several other counties in New York, where 
I am familiar with their practice. Two crocks 
made in 1868, one May 29th, the other in Sep- 
tember, salted with 25 ounces of salt to 18 
pounds of butter, exhibited at the State Fair, 
took first and second premiums. I think, af- 
ter a half century’s experience, that is about 
the standard. 

I supply some twenty families with butter, 
all good judges, and I have heard of but two 
complaints; one said if I would not make it 
quite so salt, they could eat more of it; the 
other would like a trifle more salt. 

He also came to the conclusion that it was 
better not to rinse the butter in cold water, 
especially if it was to be used soon, but he 
failed to tell us how we could get our butter 
in a condition to work the butter-milk out or 
salt in, without the use of cold water. I 
must confess that I know of no other practical 
way. He recommended as little working as 
possible in freeing it from butter-milk. I 
fully agree with him, and know of no other 
way it can be accomplished except by the free 
use of water. We use water on the butter 
after taking it from the churn, and continue 
the process until it becomes quite clear.— Zz. 


Tue Best Grass FoR BuTTer.—If you 
aim at a great flow of milk, feed clover; if 
you wish rich milk, and well-flavored butter, 
feed young timothy and white clover; if you 
aim at the best results, both in quantity and 
quality of butter, feed on fresh pastures of 
white clover and timothy in summer, and 
early-cut timothy and wheat bran in winter. 
The grass must be cut when heading out; or 
better, young aftermath well cured. Avoid 
roots and garden stuff in general, if you wish 
a good quality of butter—though it is now 
held that those fed while milking or immedi- 
ately before, will remedy the evil.— Val. Far. 

















Poultry. 


Unimpregnated Eggs. 

There seems to be sufficient evidence that 
eggs from hens that do not bave the cock, 
keep much longer in a fresh condition than 
impregnated eggs. Geyelin, in Flint’s edition 
of “ Poultry Breeding,” says: 








“The shell of the egg being porous, to ad- 
mit air to the chicken during the process of 
incubation, allows also part of the liquid to 
evaporate, and the air to permeate when they 
are not used soon after being laid, and the air 
acting on the animal matter produces early 
decomposition and putrefaction, particularly 
so in a fecundated egg, in which the germ is 
first decomposed. Clear eggs, the produce of 
hens who have not been with a cock, keep 
fresh much longer. This can easily be exem- 
plified by putting an old fecundated egg and 
an old clear egg under a hen whilst sitting, 
when it will be fonnd that after the twenty- 
first day the fecundated egg is putrid, and the 
clear egg fit for use.” 


In an article published in the Prairie Far- 
mer a few weeks ago, taken from the London 
Field, and written by Mr. Tegetmeier, the 
same idea is entertained. Indeed, it is well 
known by every poultry keeper, that clear 
eggs, that is, those not impregnated, keep 
much fresher the longest under the heat of 
the sitting hen. 


Why have we not a fact here, of which ad- 
vantage may be taken to supply the market 
with eggs that will not be one-half or more 
of them, addled by the time they reach the 
consumer? The consumption of eggs would 
certainly be one-half larger, in a city like 
Chicago, if the housewife was not obliged to 
suffer so much loss from spoiled eggs. Even 
at this season of the year, when our market 
should be supplied with fresh-laid eggs, the 
percentage of bad ones is so great that the 
price of the good ones is almost doubled to 
the consumer. It is true that eggs are, asa 
general thing, marketed in a miserable condi- 
tion, and that a reform in the manner of box- 
ing and shipping is needed, but, if it is true 
that unimpregnated eggs will last so much 
longer, may not those who keep hens for the 
eggs they may market, after the hatching sea- 
son is over, gain something by removing the 
cocks from their flocks, and thus be enabled 
to sell only clear eggs? They can in this way 
keep their eggs on hand until such time as the 
market may be favorable, without the trouble 
of liming or greasing, which always reduces 
the value of the eggs to a considerable de- 
gree; or, they may establish such a reputation 
with the local dealer that their eggs may com- 
mand a price above the ordinary market. 


It is a well settled point, we believe, that a 
hen will lay as many eggs when kept alone 
as when allowed to run with the cock, for she 
is looked upon as a machine, in the egg pro- 
ducing business, and is obliged, if properly 
fed and cared for, to produce them as much 
as the nail machine is to give out nails, when 
properly fed with iron. 

Have our readers any experience in this 
way of increasing the keeping quality of eggs? 
—Prairie Farmer. 
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Maryland Agricultural College. 
The closing exercises of this Institution, for 


the academical year, took place in the college | 


chapel on Thursday, 23d June. There was 
present a large audience, and the addresses 
delivered were received with a degree of ap- 
plause which indicated the hearty apprecia- 
tion of the hearers. 

They consisted of an Opening Address by 
Francis A. Soper. 

An address on The Elements of True Great- 
ness by J. Asbury Regester. 


A Monologue from Schiller (German) by | 


Ambrose Aman. 

American Literature by J. Franklin Bate- 
man. 

Natural Science by Thomas E. Stone. 

Latin Ode by F. A. Soper. 

Mutability, the Law of Life, by Hamilton 
W. Kinzer. 


The addresses in English were all original, | 


and reflected great credit on their authors. 


While but one of these young gentlemen | 


ranked above the grade of Sophomore, it was 
a general remark that their productions, both 
in matter and manner, were worthy of a 
graduating class. 

An Oration, The Pen and the Plough, was 
delivered by Richard H. Goldsborough, Esq., 
of the Baltimore Bar, a graduate of the Col- 
lege in 1865. 

The Faculty of the Institution are, Rey. 
Samuel Regester, D. D., President and Pro- 
fessor of Moral Science—Nicholas B. Worth- 
ington, A. M., Professor of English Language 
and Literature, and Mental Philosophy—Bat- 
tista Lorino, LL. D., Professor of Ancient and 
Modern Languages—Captain Alfred Herbert, 
a graduate of West Point, Professor of Natu- 
ral Science. 


~~ 





Railroad Connections. 
Nothing more concerns agricultural inter- 
ests than great markets, and these brought 
near by facilities of approach. Our State is 


fast becoming a net-work of railroads, which,’ 


with her numerous water courses, bring her 
lands all very near to market, and all together 
are working to make Baltimore a great mart 
in her midst, for whatever her fertile lands 
may produce. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Road, under the 
very able management which for many years 


it has had the benefit of, has become a very | 


wonder of enterprise, and with its own great 
success, is working out for Baltimore and the 
State an amount of prosperity which very 
| few persons duly appreciate. We are so im- 
| pressed with the beneficent results which are 
| already abundantly showing themselves from 
| the operations of the Company, and with the 
| prospect lying so plainly open in the future, 
| that we have no sympathy with those who 


| would thwart the plans or bring odium on 


| the management of this great work—a Mary- 
| land institution, worked in Maryland interests 
by Maryland men. 

In addition to its original connections at 
Wheeling and Parkersburg on the Ohio, there 
is projected the line of the great Virginia 
Valley to Salem and thence into Tennessee ; 
the connection by the Orange and Alexandria 
Road with Lynchburg; whence it is said the 
Baltimore and Ohio will secure the comple- 
| tion of the road to Danville, on the Southern 
border of North Carolina. On the North 
again there will be the connection with Pitts- 
burg by the Connellsville Road, now in course 
| of completion, and in connection with this we 
| have the latest development as set forth by 
| President Garrett in a late address, of a de- 
sign for a new and independent road from 
Pittsburg to Chicago, to be controlled in the 
mutual interests of the region through which 
| it will pass and Baltimore. 


Correspondence. 








to grass this fall, and I ask you what kind of 


say, that if both a pasture and hay grass in 
| one, be wanted, nothing is so suitable as what 


timothy, on lands which will grow it, is gene- 
rally preferred. If our correspondent’s land 


or already in good condition, it will, no doubt, 
bring good clover. This should be sown, 
therefore, with the orchard grass; for while 
it is very improving to the land, it makes the 
best pasturage, and when well cured the best 
hay. But it does not usually stay long in the 
ground, and therefore, for permanent mea- 
dows, we want something else. Sown with 
orchard grass, we have the first year after 
sowing, clover chiefly. After this the orchard 
grass is well mixed with it, and by the third 
year becomes the main crop. The advantages 
of orchard grass are its permanency, its early 
spring growth, its ability to stand drought 
and its continuing to grow late in fall—mak- 
ing abundant pasturage after the crop of hay 
hay iscut. The hay is of good quality if cut 
soon after it blooms, but is not so good nor 
does it yield so abundantly as timothy. The 
latter is unsuitable for pasturage, except as a 
mixture with other grasses. 

The seed of orchard grass is light and chaffy, 
and two bushels to the acre are needed if sown 
alone—if with clover, half the quantity will do. 





| is familiarly called “orchard grass.” For pas- | 
| 
| 
| 


is in condition to grow grass to advantage, | 


[JuLyY 








Management of the Orchard. 
While a great deal of interest has sprung 
up of late years in the matter of fruit grow- 


| ing, there seems to have been very little pro- 


gress made in real knowledge of the proper 
treatment of trees. This is apparent in the 
very large percentage of failure which is con- 


| stantly occurring, not in plums and pears only, 


but in what many years ago we were wont to 
consider a very hardy fruit, the apple. It is 
not to be denied that there is a great deal of 
failure in this as in other sorts of fruit, as the 
retail price bears abundant witness. Every 
thing is of interest which throws any light on 


| @ matter of so much importance to the whole 
| community, and every suggestion worthy to 


be noted that gives any promise of being ser- 
viceable. He who owns a dozen apple or 
pear trees should own one of the best hand 
books that treat of their management, but 
outside of these, there are frequently thrown 
out in the journals, useful hints that should 
not be lost; one such we think will be found 
in the use of clover in orchards. 

A correspondent of the Horticulturist writes 


| as follows: Until the trees are ten years old, 


they should be kept constantly cultivated, but 
after that age, I would never suffer the ground 
to be molested with the plough, hoe or spade. 
I would at the tenth year sow it to red clover 
and never cut it off, but let it lie down and 
rot, or I would turn in hogs or sheep to eat 
off the first crop, allowing the second bloom- 


| ing the same season to grow up to seed and 
| ’ 

| fall down for the next year’s crop of seed. 
| A 

| In this way the ground would be mulched 


A correspondent who writes from Silver | 
Hill, N. C., says: “I want to lay some land | 


grass it should be. I want some for pasture | 
| 
and some for hay.” In answer we have to 


ture alone it is also the best. For hay alone, | 


that is, well cleansed of weeds and filth gene- | 

* . : | 
rally, by one or two years’ cultivation in a | 
cleansing crop, and has been well fertilized, | 


| 





summer and winter. I would keep it in clover 
as long as it would grow well, and after that 
sow any other grass seed that would not make 
too tall a growth, and alternate with clover 
every few years. The plan of stirring the 
soil injures the roots, and of course injures 
the trees, and the result is that the fruit either 
falls prematurely or specks and rots. During 
the first decade after planting, I would never 
stir the soil under the branches, except an 
inch or two deep, and under the branches I 
would cut and scatter some clover, three or 
four inches deep in June, and in December 
would place straw of some kind the same 
depth, but not within two feet of the trunk, 
as that would harbor mice to the injury of 
the bark. 

Nothing seems to us to promise better for 
the treatment of fruit trees than the practice 
of mulching. We add to the suggestion made 
above, that of cutting the clover grown as 
proposed after the first ten years and using it 
as mulch about the tree in sufficient quantity 
to destroy the sod when it becomes too thick 
for the welfare of the tree. This would not 
only give the roots full freedom of growth, 
but would fertilize the soil very much. 

For a young orchard which should be 
ploughed, the Southern field pea would pro- 
bably answer the same useful purpose. If it 
be sown about the tenth of June, the trees 
will have made their early growth without 
being checked by the growth of the peas.— 
Later in the season, however, the crop will 
have the effect of checking too luxuriant a 
growth and of ripening early the new wood. 
If then in the fall a portion of the crop be 
mowed and laid about the trees as a mulch, it 
will prove very fertilizing, and have probably 
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the best effects upon the future health and 
growth of the orchard. 

We should suppose the same treatment to 
be suitable for apple and for pear trees. The 
peach orchard perhaps needs to be kept al- 
ways Clear of sod, and to be cleanly cultivated. 


—————- ee __-______ 


Pure Breed. 

The London Field, noticing inquiries as to 
“pure breeds” of domestic animals, remarks 
that, in the strict sense of the word, no par- 
ticular variety of animal can be said to be of 
pure breed. All that can be said of the 
purest-bred variety is, that it has been reared 
for a number of years or generations without 
a cross with any other variety. The term 
“pure-bred,” therefore, can be only compara- 
tively true of any. 


| creasing the productiveness of our farms and | 





most that can be said of Brahmas, Black Ham- | 


burgs, Dorkings, &c., is that having been bred 
carefully through many generations without 


color. A mongrel cross between two distinct 
varieties cannot be. 

The Spanish fow] is called a pure breed, be- 
cause it has existed a long time, and obviously 
could not be improved by crossing with any 
other known variety; indeed its origin as a 
variety is not known. But many varieties 
have a much more recent origin; as the Game 
Bantam, which fifty years ago did not exist. 
They have been bred to what they now are 
by crossing, and have a claim to the title of 
pure-bred, being capable of producing their 
like without failure. The principle is appli- 
cable to all varieties of domestic animals. 





("We publish among our advertisements | 
publishers, San Francisco, Cal. 


a description of some Cattle exported from 
the Island of Jersey, England, and consigned 
to Messrs. Ricards, Leftwich & Co., merchants, 
No. 83 Exchange Place, Baltimore, for sale. 
They were shipped per “Alberte,” which 
sailed from Liverpool on 4th ultimo, and are 
expected to arrive at Baltimore about 15th of 
the present month. Already to hand are the 
consular papers, veterinary surgeon’s certifi- 
cates, &c., to show the animals genuine and 
in good physical condition when shipped. 
We commend the subject, with the hope that 
it may receive full encouragement. 
2ee 
Book Table. 

From Orange Judd & Co., N. York— 

Peach Culture. By Jos. Alex. Fulton, (illus- 
trated.) The aims of the author are: 

ist. To give plain, simple and specific di- 
rections for rearing the trees; for planting 
and cultivating an orchard, for gathering and 
marketing the fruit, with some data as to its 
profitableness as a distinct branch of agricul- 
ture. 

2d. It points out, clearly and distinctly, the 
impositions practiced by railroad companies 
and consignees upon planters, and the means 
of redress. 

3d. To indicate and briefly describe the va- 
rieties that pay, and the way to enable young 
planters as well as old on:s, planting new 
orchards, to select the most profitable kinds, 
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the profits of our planters. 
Price $1.50. For sale by Henry Taylor & 
Co., Baltimore. 


From 8. R. Wells, publisher, N. York— 

Life ot Home, or the Family and its Members, 
including Husband and Wives, Parents, Chil- 
dren, Brothers, Sisters, Employers and Em- 
ployed, the Altar in the House, &c. By Rev. 
Wm. Aiken, D. D. Price, plain, $1.50, extra 
gilt, $2. 








From Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., adver- 
tising agents, N York— 

The Men Who Advertise: an account of Suc- 
cessful Advertisers, together with Hints on 
the Method of Advertising. The great amount 
of labor that must necessarily have been spent 


Speaking of domestic poultry, therefore, the | in the production of this valuable work, has 


not been thrown away, for the advantages of 
advertising are so clearly set forth that the 


most narrow-minded fogy cannot but acknow- | 
| ledge that judicious advertising is necessary 
crossing, they can be depended on to repro- | “8° “™* J 8 N 


. , , | to success in business. 
duce their own likeness, true to form and | 


It is the only royal 


| road to wealth, and there are no better guides 








and thus benefit the whole community by in- | 


on the way than Messrs. George P. Rowell 
& Co. 


From Messrs. E. B. Treat & Co., N. York— 

The Handy-Book of Husbandry; a Guide for 
Farmers, young and old. By Geo. E. Waring, 
Jr., of Ogden Farm. Written by 2 practical 
farmer and an experienced writer, well illus- 
trated, it will undoubtedly become a standard 
work, and we venture to predict its use asa 
text-book in agricultural colleges. It is sold 
by subscription only at $3.50, $4 and $4.50, 
according to style of binding. Agents wanted. 








New EXxcuanGEs. 
The Overland Monthly. A. Roman & Co., 


The Poultry Bulletin (monthly.) N. York. 
Organ of the N. York State Poultry Society, 
and devoted to the interest of Poultry Fan- 
ciers and Breeders of otLer Pet Stock. $1ia 
year. 


Miner’s Weekly. Devoted to Histories, Trav- 
els, Adventures, &c. By T. B. Miner & Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J. $1 for 6 months. 


List of Premiums to be awarded at the An- 
nual Fair of the Colambus Industrial Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Columbus, Ga., Nov. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 1870. 


Premium List of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety of Georgia for the Fair to be held at 
Atlanta, Ga., from 19th to 26th Oct., 1870. 


Among our exchanges for July, the follow- 
ing are of particular interest : 

Southern Review—Baltimore. 

New Eclectic, do. 

Nineteenth Century—Charleston, 8S. C. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine—Philadelphia. 

Children’s Hour—Philadelphia. 

Canadian Poultry Chronicle—Toronto. 

Good Health—Boston. 

Little Corporal—Chicago. 





("For first class, useful premiums, see the 
regular and special premium list on another 
page. 











Correspondence. 

We will be glad to receive from our sub- 
scribers, occasional letters on subjects of in- 
terest, such as condition of crops; amount 
and kind of fertilizers used, and their results 
as compared with those of previous years; 
success of new varieties; purchase and sale 
of valuable stock, &c. Such letters would be 
not only instructive, but oftentimes interest- 
ing to an unexpected degree. Let your bro- 
ther farmers in distant sections know how 
the agricultural world wags with you, and by 
interchange of experience and views assist 
each other. 


or 





For the “American Farmer.”’ 
Snow House. 
BY FRANCIS H. SMITH. 


Ice has now become a very precarious crop 
while snow, which can be had every winter, 
is, if cleanly saved, just as good, and for an 
ice cream, even better. In Eastern Virginia 
they begin to save it when only an inch thick 
and seldom get it more than two. 

Lay down foundation logs for a building 
ten or twelve feet square. Board these over 
with spaces an inch apart, to let the drippings 
freely pass. Lay down the joists three by six, 
and as you cover them ram in between, corn 
shucks, straw or pine leaves. Frame the 
building with scantlings two by six. 

Make two boxes sixteen by eight or ten in 
the clear, and long enough to reach the out- 
side at either end, In each of these move 
two boards on rollers, fifteen inches wide, to 
receive milk, butter, meats, fish, &c. If two 
such boxes are not enough for your family, 
have more, but keep them a foot from the 
wall and a foot apart, that the snow may pack 
well around them. 

Board up within, and while doing the same 
without, ram in shucks, straw or sawdust- 
The roof also must be double in like manner, 
the rafters two by six. Leave an opening at 
the roof for ventilation, covered, to keep out 
rain. The door in the gable must also be 
double. Extend a shed all around. 

Now for the filling. Get two hoop-poles. 
Spread them five feet apart at the buts, tying 
the small ends together. Across these attach 
a board, edge up, five feet long. In dragging 
this over the lawn, all the sticks and leaves 
are left undisturbed. Work towards a centre 
line and you will be surprised to see how 
much will thus be gathered from a six inch 
fall of snow. Beat it down well in the carts, 
using wooden shovels. Lay down boards be- 
fore the door to receive it, and ram down well 
all over level till you reach the top. It will 
keep as well if not better than ice. 


ooo 
oe 





Dr. Franklin described the farmer’s condi- 
tion in 1775 as follows: 
“Farmer at the plough, 
Wife milking cow; 
Daughters spinning yarn, 
Sons threshing in the barn— 
All happy to a charm.” 

Another writer gives the account of 1870, 
as follows—applicable, at least, to some lati- 
tudes: 

“The farmer goes to see a show, 
The daughter at the piano; 
Madame gaily dressed in satin— 
All the boys are learning Latin, 
With a mortgage on the farm!” 
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Sunday Heading. 
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Che Fireside. 





On Friday we may cast our eyes upon the 
Passion and Death of Christ, how He was 
mocked, derided, crowned with thorns, and 
crucified, to purchase an eternal redemption 
for us; what a wonderful love it was to suffer 
all this for enemies, that they might be recon- 
ciled to God and become His friends; what a | 
dreadful spectacle it was to see Infinite Ma- 
jesty annihilated, Infinite beauty defaced, In- | 
finite happiness tormented, and eternity dying | 
and dropping into the grave; what patience, | 
what meekness, what submission, what gen- 
tleness He expressed under all those injuries, | 
to shew us an example, and to oblige us to 
follow His steps; how heavy the burden of | 
our sins was, that could make the Son of God | 
cry out, “my God, my God, why hast Thou | 
forsaken me?” What a mighty argument 
that love is to love Him fervently ; how inex- | 
cusable that man makes himself, that believes | 
this love, and yet will not be persuaded by it | 
to obey and conform himself to His will; 
how mysterious this love is, that the sinner 
should transgress, and the righteous be pun- | 
ished for him, that the innocent should suffer 
for the nocent, the judge for the malefactor, 
the master for the servant, God for man; 
what ingratitude it must be to trample on the | 
blood of Christ, or to put Him to an open 
shame again, or to make light of salvation, 
when God hath purchased it at so dear a rate; 
how by His death we live, by His stripes we | 
are healed, by His wounds we are cured, by 
His reproaches we are advanced to glory, and 
by His being made a curse for us, we escape 
the curse of the law; how, after so much 
charity, we have all the reason in the world 
to prize Him, and to count all things dross 
and dung in comparison of Him; to delight | 
in Him, to love Him, to prefer Him before 
the world, and to “follow the Lamb, wither- 
soever he goeth.” 





Deliver us, O Lord, from the spirit of | 
malice and detraction, and from contriving | 
plots to oppress the innocent, and from trust- | 
ing in our little arts, in defiance of the God | 
of heaven, whose wisdom disappoints the 
craft of the wicked and makes their subtlest 
follies serve His ends. They seal the sepul- 
chre; and that confirms our faith. They 
watch it with a guard; and that proves He 
was not stolen away. They conspire in a 
gross and palpable falsehood; and that de- 
monstrates the trath of His resurrection.— 
Willing or unwilling, man, O Lord, will serve 
Thy ends. 








I think that fame, after death, is an indif- 
ferent thing for a Christian to trouble himself 
about; the heathens, indeed, were fond of it, 
because they found within themselves an im- 
petuous desire of immortality, and could not 
see any other way to effect it, but only by 
this; but for us, Christians, to despise the joys 
of Paradise, for the clattering of people's 
tongues, is an unpardonable affront offered to 
our religion. 





The best men know that they are very far 
from what they ought to be, and the very 
worst think that, if they were a very little 
better, they should be as good as they need be. 








The Wig and the Hat. 


On the banks of a murmuring stream, 
An elderly gentleman sat; 

On the top of his head was a wig, 
On the top of his wig was a hat. 


The wind it blew loud and blew strong, 
Where that elderly gentleman sat; 
And it blew from the top of his head, 

And into the river, his hat. 


The gentleman then took his cane, 
Which lay by his side as he sat, 

But he lost in the river his wig, 
In attempting to get out his hat. 


His bosom grew flerce with despair, 
And full in his eye madness, sat, 
And he hurled in the river his stick, 
To swim with his wig and his hat. 
Appleton’s Journal. 





For the ‘‘American Farmer.” 


The Rock and the Fern. 


In how many ways does nature present to | 


observant man subjects for useful meditation 
and themes for pleasing contemplation. 
The gray and silent rocks, the humble and 


| hiding ferns and mosses, illustrate the friend- 


ship and dependence that should exist in so 


| exalted a degree in the higher order of beings. 


The wanderer by the lonely rill side and in 
the shady glen, umbrageous with fondly inter- 


lacing and entwining vine, has presented to | 
| him in unerring and instructive nature, the | 


design, pleasure and will of the God of the 


| Universe. He sees the solid and ponderous 
rocks, supinely and passively lying in their | 


long sleep, in their gloomy lair, supporting 


on their huge and roughened backs, and giv- | 


ing nourishment to the harmless, the loving 
and confiding moss and fern, and like a huge 
and stately lion, placidly reposing in all the 
gravity and silence of austere majesty, per- 
mits these little and inoffensive beings to feed 
upon, grow and harmlessly disport in the 


| genial sunbeam upon his hard and flinty car- 


cass. How these lifeless objects carry the 
mind back in the long by gone past, when 
earth was fresh from the mould of the Crea- 
tor and ’ere the family of man was called into 
existence. 

The rock and the fern were the first objects 
that occupied the earth, and although years 
and ages have passed away, still are they pre- 
sent, as landmarks and monitors to man.— 
Here they are, side by side, in close commu- 
nion, inseparable companions. They seem to 
choose as their abiding place lonely and un- 
frequented localities; they seem desirous of 
being alone, seemingly happy in each others 
presence, and apparently, in their silent in- 
tercourse, to be talking over the changes that 
time has wrought, the rise and fall of empires 
and nations, and the probable destiny of them- 
selves and man; they seem to be patiently 
awaiting the will and pleasure of their Crea- 
tor. Nothing can separate them; they are 
united by indissoluble bonds of friendship, a 
friendship and companionship dating back to 
the first morning of creation. The rock 
would crumble and die should the fern and 
moss be taken away, and there would be no 
fern if the rock was crushed into dust. How 
and why is it that the strongest and roughest 
objects and creatures in nature require the 


presence and companionship, the sustaining 
and comforting influence of the frailest and 
most defenceless beings? It is so. The rocks 
are mighty in their frailty, and the strong 
are powerless, and dependent upon the weak. 
And what a lesson, O man, does this circum- 
stance teach. How inscrutably wise and con- 
siderate is God! That this vast and varied 
universe is so bewilderingly blended and 
adapted, that no creature or object is pre- 
eminent or independent, but that all are a 
part of one great chain and system of beings, 
and that each occupies a place in the mind of, 
and receives due cognizance from God. 
Joun T. Kina, M. D., 
“ Waverly.” 


Tomato Catsup. 
As it soon will be time to preserve toma- 
toes and make catsup (ketchup?) the follow- 
ing will be found to give a superior article: 





Tomatoes ...0000 cccces cecccesecess 3g bushel. 

Salt .ccccscccces covces covecs veces 6 oz. 

Allspice, ground... .....sse+eeee00+ 6 drachms. 

Yellow Mustard, ground—1 oz.....5 at 

Black Pepper, ground.......0.e00.. 302. 

Cloves, grOUDd......eseeescceeeees 6 drachms, 

Mace, * ccvcceccsece osrecee 8 ba 

Cayenne Pepper, ground...... .+... 2 = 

VimegGr. ccocoscccceccccvccccescces Agall. Mix. 

Cut the tomatoes to pieces; boil and stew 

in their own liquor until quite soft. Take 
from the fire, strain and rub through a mid- 
dling fine hair seive, so as to get the seeds 
| and shells separated; boil down the pulp and 
| juice to the consistency of apple-butter, (very 
thick,) stirring all the time; when thick 
enough, add the spices, stirred up with the 
vinegar; boil up twice; remove from the fire ; 
let cool and bottle.—Druggist Circular. 








Bird Instinct and Malice. 

A correspondent sends the following amus- 
ing illustration of the instinct or reason of 
birds, and of their possession of human pas- 
sions, for the truth of which he is able to pro- 
| duce three reliable witnesses: A gentleman 
| in this vicinity put up two bird houses in the 
spring, one of which was isolated, the other 
accessible from a neighboring bank. A pair 
of blue jays appeared and examined carefully 
the two vacant houses, and decided on the 
isolated one. While thus engaged, a pair of 
martins, who were out house-hunting, came 
along, and thought they should like the same 
house, whereupon a fierce quarrel ensued; a 
pitched battle followed, which terminated in 
the utter defeat and rout of the martins. The 
jays then went to work and completed their 
arrangements for housekeeping, putting in all 
the necessary fixtures and furniture ; and then 
gave themselves a little holiday absence. The 
martins watching their opportunity immedi- 
ately come gleefully, but with malice afore- 
thought, to the jay house and tore their nest 
in pieces and pitched it out of the house. 
They then sat themselves down to rest, keep- 
ing their heads out of the windows, that they 
might see the first approach of the jays, and 
be able to escape, while at the same time they 
indulged themselves by letting their enemies 
know who had done the mischief and why it 
had been done. On the approach of the jays 
the martins disappeared and have not been 
seen since.— Zz. 
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Special glotices. | The American Farmer 
soly Comoyigsta Gos Galbik Yilth cootauasiati FOR 1870 
health with strength, durability, facility of bending, and 
making perfectly tight joints. Water flows through it Offers, in addition to other PREMIUMS, the following select list of 
as pure as ifdrawn through Silver. It is approved by 
ut i i ; 
slo, the Woes’ Gemantoscans af Bow: Tort, Peeetine PRANG’S CHROMOS. 
and Boston. In addition to.the plumbing of houses, it is 
largely used in conveying water from springs and wells, To parties sending us new subscribers, with the money, at the rate of $1.50 a year for 
also for beer pumps and mineral water. Circulars | each, we will send these celebrated Chromos, post-paid, as follows: 
and sample of pipe sent by mail, free. Address Tus VALUE 
Co.weits, SuAw & Wittarn Mr’a Co., 213 Centre-st., | For 4 subscribers. ...Bird’s Nest and Lichens..............ccsececcccccccceccecess $1.50 
CTE Ses eee, aoe ee Or Wood Monses and Pernt... ...cccccccsccccccsccsccccccocsece 1.50 
— | For 8 subscribers. ...The Bulfinch, after Cruikshank.... ........-ccceeccecccececes 8.00 
yi or The Linnet, a WT | kes pea eh abeS RORSEAE CERES OE 3.00 
mM 4 rican arin ey OF The Tay; OF, Golg 10 Uhl DAG. 6 o.oo. o0 oso otic cccssscosceses 3.00 
‘ a or mI yew SE ee eer rere Prrer a 
or Dead Game, after G. BORh in croccesccce Obs cheba dscaeekasse : 
FOR 1870. or Easter Morning, reduced size............+...seeecceeve eovcce - 8.00 
or The Doctor, after Henry Bacon...........scececccccceccceves 8.00 
P RE MI U M LIST, je Seles Bees t (companions, after Miss Florence Peel,) each 3.00 
—_——. or Wild Roses, after Mrs. Nina Moore........cccccccccccevccecs - 8.00 
We offer the following first class, useful For 10 subscribers. .. a om a the Androscrogin, after 8. Colman............. 3.50 
For 12 subscribers. . i poe ar t after Lemmens, per pair..... rererere rrr re 4.50 
PR it MIUMS For 14 subscribers. ...Group of Ducklings, after Bricher............seseeeeeeeeeeees 5.00 
T : or Group of Quails, r TT . . deine Sega in aes teach ael 5.00 
0 persons sending us names of new sub- 

, : i or The Poultry Yard, after Lemmens. ..........0cscccccccccesses 5.00 
scribers, with the money, at the rate of $1.50 or Under the Apple Tree, ) : 
each: ior ox Saaan toe Mandi ; after Niles, per pair..... bdecesSahat - 5.00 

SE Eng or Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, after Eastman Johnson............+++ 5.00 

Ee sea or A Companion to the Barefoot Boy, “Wild Fruit,’ after Geo. C. 
ra Kae PING Jc). dhendlenttdeebasahenbexeutsheeebsglliiienes tan 5.00 
25 Sorts Garden or Flower Seeds $1.00 3 or Our Kitchen Bouquet, after Wm. Harring..............2.00005 5.00 
4 Ibs. Early Rose Potatoes. ..... 100 38 oc emis TE Ge, os i 60s cctccnsdnn ccd bacesqepaae 5.00 
2 Ibs. Carbolic Disinfecting Soap 1.00 8 or Pointer and Quail, after Tact..........csccsccssccccssccccscecs 5.00 
Farmers’ Gazette, Richmond, one or Spaniel and Woodcock, after Tact...........0..eeeeeceeeeeees 5.00 
Sle eds Oe: 2 ty At 1.00 3 or Spring Time, after A. J. Von Wyngaerdt...........sceeeeeeees 5.00 
1 peck Ramsdell Norway Oats.. 1.50 5 or Playing Mother, after J. G. Brown... .........0cceeceeeeeeeeees 5.00 
American Agriculturist,one year 1.50 5 | For 16 subscribers. ...Early Autumn on Esopus Creek, after A. T. Bricher........... 6.00 
1 doz. Nap. 11] Strawberry Plants 3.00 10 | or Late Autumn in White Mountains, after A. T. Bricher......... 6.20 
100 Conover's Colossal Asparagus 3.00 10 or Spring, after A. T. Bricher........... ER adciphkemnasesscsb¥es 6.00 
Amer’n Fruit Culturist (Thomas) 3.00 10 or Autumn, “ “ PA cewsaasedcapevees Menace pace temneeee’ 6.00 
1 pair Brahma Fowls........... 5.00 15 OE re Ma ae oo. oo. ig. os cos kéneckscendsde.on cessor 6.00 
2 bush. Surprise Oats........... 5.00 15 or Flower Bouquet.............. ido oe Chinn eded Aceon teen - 6.00 
+ bush. Excelsior Potatoes. ..... 5.00 15 RE III. WOK, 5 cin <piten andes s4hudcss. edbhec bas abees 6.00 
Webster's National Pictorial Dic- or The Kids’ Playground, after Bruith............. edcdeobacanas 6.00 
LIOMATY.. «+++ seer cece eeee eens 6.00 18 Ot I oo on ik ha oss dine tighs wan netevaccokseageadas 6.00 
Garden Wheel-Barrow......... 7.50 20 or Fringed Gentian, after H. R. Newman...........++.seeeeeeees 6.00 
10 inch Post Hole Auger....... 7.50 20 or The Two Friends, after Giraud. ..........c..cscececcscceccecs 5.00 
Mounted Grindstone........... 7.50 20 or The Unconscious Sleeper, after L. Perrault...............+.+++ 6.00 
No. 4 Thermometer Churn, 104 Oh  reeee &, NEC NOs. 0. acl ticks wcdneressssugeoaese 6.00 
Gallons... ++... -+eeeeeeeeeees 10.00 30 or Baby in Trouble, after Charles Verlat............seeeeeeeesees 6.00 
No. 9 Patuxent Plough......... 10.00 30 | For 20 subscribers. .. .Cherries and Basket, after Granberry..........0ssesseceeesees 7.50 
Clipper Horse Hay Fork........ 12.00 25 or Strawberries and Basket, after Granberry.............. songnes 7.50 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 12.00 25 or Raspberries, “ eT BO 7.50 
Thomas’ Smoothing Harrow.... 20.00 50 or Currants, “ SORE a 7.50 
Drain Tiles ($40 worth, in sizes or Horses in a Storm, after R. Adams..............ceeeeeeeeee white 
tO SUlit).. see eeeree eeeeeeers 40.00 100 or Six Central Park Views, after H. A. Ferguson..... Sepye ‘3 200 
; For 24 subscribers. ...Six American Landscapes, after Bricher, per set ............ - ees. 0.00 
tz For a larger upher of aubecribers For 27 subscribers. . ..Corregio’s Daidone = SOP PO VPS PPT OTe concedes MOOS 
than 100, special premiums will be offered or Easter Morning, after Mrs. Jos. M. Hart........... Sih actead ses 10.00 
upon application. oF Hemeek, Gimer A, TTR oiosdig 6 0h dove kncnce vdcccdccdscoce --. 10.00 
ta” Parties trying for premiums need not | Foy 32 subscribers... .Sunlight in Winter, after J. Morviller...........cesceseseeeees 12.00 
state in the beginning what premiums they or The Boyhood of Lincoln, after Eastman Johnson...... sbhekhins 12.00 
are trying for. They can at any time order a | For 40 subscribers. ... Launching the Life Boat, after E. Moran...............s0ee00+ 15.00 
premium corres, snding to number of names or Sunset on the Coast, after M. F. H. De Haas.................-. 15.00 
sent in. or The Crown of New England, after Geo. L. Brown........ eee. 15.00 
( The money must in all cases accompany or The Birthplace of Whittier, the Poct, after Thomas Hill...... -- 15.00 
the names. For 50 subscribers. ...A Family Scene in Pompeii, after Jos. Coomans............ -.- 20.00 

Address F F : : : 
AMERICAN FARMER, Parties entitled to eens can octet either me coreenpenNS to number of subscribers 
BaLtimore, Mp. or several of less value. Particulars given upon application. 
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POOLE & HUNT, 


BALTIMORE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES, 
LEFF W’s 
Ww PATENT AMERICAN 
DOUBLE TURBINE 


WATER: WHEEL 


MORRELL’S 


DEEP WELL & FORCE PUMP, 


Saw Mills, Mining Machinery, Portable Grist Mills, 
ROBERTS’ BORR REGULATOR, 


Flouring Mill Machinery, Cotion Screws, Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. mar-tf 








(KEEP FOR REFERENCE.) 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURINC. 





SOAT. 
| Length cocccccccccec cess from 1 to 2and 3 | Around the Waist under the Coat...... 8 
APM cocecccscccescccceces cece 4to5and6 | Height ft in. | 
Around the Breast under the Coat...... 7 Weight .oc.ccccccecscccces Ibs. 
VEST. 
Length, from 1 to 18, with last two Coat Measures 
PANTALOONS. 
Outside Seam from top of Waistband..10 | Around the Waist under the Coat...... & 
Inside Leg Seam from Crotch. ..... ++. 12 Around the Hips under the Coat...... 14 


SHIRTS. 


Around the Neck under Cravat, 16, with all the Coat Measures. 








Gentlemen at a distance can order their Clothing by the above system of measu rement 
| which can be taken by any one, whether a tailor or not. All orders will have prompt 
and careful attention, ana be filled with strict reference to the well-earned reputation of 
the House for TASTEFUL and SUBSTANTIAL Clothing. Prices guaranteed to be 
lower than Merchant Tailoring Establishments generally. Samples of Materials, with 
prices sent by mail, when desired. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
‘Wholesale & Retail Clothiers, 


Washington Building, 


Baltimore St. bet. Calvert and Light Sts. 


Opposite Adams’ Express Office, 
_B A L T Ir uM ORE, MD. 











A FINE STOCKH OF 


sep-tf GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 











Esstey’s 
MOR GANS 


AND 


BRADBURY’S 


PIANOS 


Are the Leading Instruments of 
the Country. 


H. SANDERS & CoO., 


No. 78 WEST FAYETTE ST., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











N. B. Refec to publishers of this magazine. dec-1 7 
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Approved by the Highest Medi- 
cal Authority! 


KOSKOO! 


Endorsed and recommended by the President 
of the E. Medical College of the 
city of New York. 


Proressor R.S. NEWTON, M. D. 


Professor and President of the Faculty, late 
“ Professor Theory and Practice,” of 
Medicine, Cincinnati, &c. 

One of the most eminent medical men of this 
age—well known as the author of the follow- 
ing STANDARD medical works: NEWTON’s 
“PRACTICE OF MEDICINE,” “ DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN,” “ NeEwTon’s SyMEs SURGERY,” 
&c., in December number of American Medi- 
cal Review—page 278—says: 

“ Among the more recent efforts to produce 
| popularly some of the new remedies, we no- 
tice a new preparation compounded by J. J. 
LAWRENCE, M. D., of Norroik, VA., which 
is furnished to the profession and the public 


| in any desired quantity. We recently ezam- 
| ined his Laboratory, and became fully satisfied 


that all his work is done in the best manner, 
by the most approved processes, and from the best 
materials, giving as a result a medicine MERITING 
the CONFIDENCE of the PHYSICIANS and the 
PUBLIC.” 

After reading the above high recommenda- 
tion, Invalids cannot reasonably hesitate to 
give the KOSKOO a trial. 


KOSKOO! 


THE GREAT 


Blood & Liver Medicine! 


FOR HUMORS IN THE BLOOD, 
SCROFULA, DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, RHEUMATISM, KIDNEY 
AFFECTIONS, DEBILITY, 

SKIN DISEASES, 
£2, General Bad Health, &c. 








NO QUACK MEDICINE—FORNULA 
AROUND THE BOTTLE. 


KOSKOO 


| Is recommended by the best Physicians, emi- 

nent Divines, Editors, Druggists, Merchants, 

&e. 

t#@-THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MEDICINE IN USE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.J. LAWRENCE, M. D., 
ORGANIC CHEMIST, 
Laboratory and Office, No. 6 Main Street, 
NORFOLK, Va. 

Price, One Dollar Per Bottle. 
For Sale by Druggists Everywhere. 


ZI For TestiMoniaxs see Koskoo ALMA- 
NAC, mar-6t 


) 
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ROCKBRIDGE ALUM WATER, 


FRESH FROM THE SPRINGS. 


ad 





Having been appointed by the proprietors of the Springs as general agent for the sale of 
this celebrated water in Maryland and District of Columbia, I offer it in quantities to suit 
purchasers at $1.00 Per HaLt¥F GALion Bortte, or $10.50 Per Case or 12 Borr.es. 


("Discount To THE TRADE. 


For Curing SCROFULA, SKIN DISEASES, DYSPEPSIA, CHRONIC 
DIARRHEA and DYSENTERY, 
It is not surpassed by the most celebrated waters of Europe. Numerous bona-fide certificates 
of its having cured AFFECTIONS OF THE KIDNEY and BLADDER, PrLEs, CHRonic RHEUMA- 
TIsM, &c., can be shown. Certificates from the following gentlemen of the highest profes- 
sional standing, show the medical value of the Rockbridge Alum Water: 
Dr. Jas. L. Cabell, Professor in the Medical Department, University of Virginia. 
Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas, Prof. of Obstetrics, College of Physicians and Surgeons, N.York. 
Dr. Thos. Addis Emmet, Surgeon in charge, Woman’s State Hospital, New York. 
Dr. M. M. Pallen, Prof. of Obstetrics, St. Louis Medical College. 
Dr. Thomas L. Madden, Prof. of the Institute of Medicine, Nashville Medical College. 
And letters from Dr. S. A. Cartright, N. Orleans, La., and Dr. J. J. Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANK LEWIS, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR MARYLAND anp DISTRICT COLUMBIA, 
feb No. 4 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


CARBOLIC SOAP. 


The value of these compounds, for which Letters-Patent have been granted, is fully established as 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


t 
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It has double the circulation of any paper in the South- 
| ern States. 

Subscribe for the MopiLs WezxkLy Reoister,1 year 
$3 00—4 months, $1 00 

Get your neighbors to join you. Clubs of four one year 
$10 00—take it 4 months on trial—send $1 00.. Specimen 
copy free. Address, 

W. D MANN, 


je-tf Prop. Register, Mobile, Ala. 


Belmont Stock Farm. 


I am breeding thorough bred Horses, the Imported 
f : Percheron Norman Horses, and the Black Hawk Branch 
This Guano is sold at retail by local agents | of the ciereen Stock, for sale. Also Pure bred Short 

. Horn Cattle, Chester White and Albemarle Improved 

of the Company throughout the Middle and Swine, (the latter across of Woburn and Chester Whites, ) 


Southern States, and at wholesale by and Brameh Fowls for sale. 


JOHN 8S. REESE & CO., - _ 
HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
General Agents for the Company, VINEGA . | rape a tg soy ec 10 hours,with- 

‘ out using drugs. For circulars, address F. I. SAGE 
je-At 10 South street, Baltimore. ' Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. ca sep-ly * 


Disinfectants, Antiseptics, and Destroyers of Insect and Fungus Life wherever found. 
For sale at Southern Agency, No. 4 South street, Baltimore, Md. 

a HANNA & LEWIS, Agents. 
ONE General Newspaper besides their county 
paper, “every time.” It should be— 

THE BEST, 
° MOST ENTERTAINING, 
and THE CHEAPEST. 
| $3, $3, $3, $3, $3, $3, $3. 
KSSoluble Pacific * 5.3. Bunt! 
One Dollar for four months to the 
GU A NO MOBILE WEEKLY REGISTER, 
. | The Oldest, Largest, and best known of Southern family 
—— Hon. JOHN FORSYTH, Editor-in-Chief. 
No fertilizer introduced to the farmers of the | It employs the best talent in the country. 
Its Poetry the most brilliant. 
| Its correspondence is from all important points. 

’ week, 

Guano. Its Commer-ial Review and Prices Current every Mer- 
the consumption now throughout the entire | 2% Agricnlsural Department is most full—Edited by 
cag oe ‘ It has be blished uninterruptedly for Hal - 

The large capital involved in its production he a eat 8 is eet), wlohe se 

affords the surest guarantee of its continued 
interest in the permanence of its trade than 
any number of consumers can have; hence it 
the best fertilizer into the market, that their 
unusual facilities, aided by the best scientific 


Manufactured by JAS. BUCHAN & CO., New York. 
P A CIFI OC | Valuable—Entertaining ! 
| EVERY FAMILY should take at least 
ones <a OE: MOST VARIED, 
Capital $1,000,000. 
Three Dollars pays for one year’s subscription, or 
journals. 
Its Stories are the most entertaining. 
Middle and Southern States has given more | 
general and uniform satisfaction than this} 4. Telegraphic Summary ise complete Listory of the 
The trade in it has steadily increased until | chant and Pianter needs—it is correct 
country far exceeds that of any other fertilizer. Its Politics always DEMOCRATIC and SOUTHERN. 
excellence. The company has a far greater 
is the highest interest of the company to put 
ability can produce. 





8. W. FICKLIN, 
oct-ly near Charlottesville, Va 











CARBOLIC SOAPS 


AND 


Saponaceons Compounds, 
PATENTED. 
Manufactured under License solely by 


Jas. Buchan & Co., 


190 ELIZABETH ST., 


NEW YoRE. 
And for sale by Druggists, Grocers, Seedsmen and Dealers, 
————__ . e a 


For the first time available compounds of this acid are 
offered to the Horticulturist. They are so destructive of 
fungus and insect life, and so obnoxious to the latter, 
that both the Horticulturist and the Farmer will under- 
stand their value. 

The Acid itself will not comping with water, and if 
mixed mechanically and syringed upon plants, the water 
runs off, leaving the acid, which scorches and destroys 
the leaves. Hence the necessity for these Compounds, 
which not only spread freely over the leaf, but are last- 
ing in its effects. The compound known as 


PLANT PROTECTOR, 


Is a soluble Soap, easily dissolved in hot water, to which 
cold water may be added until of the desired strength. 
For trees, and strong growing plants in open air, 5 ibs. 
of the Protecror to 50 or 100 gallons of water will, as a 
rule, prove strong enough. For use in-doors a weaker 
solution will suffice. 


Soldin 1 lb. Canisters, at 50 Cents. 


3“ ™ $1.00 
S.* = 1.25 
— ° 2.25 


50 lb. Kegs, at 10.00 


Larger packages put up, if ordered, and at less price. 


Applied undissolved to the stems of young trees, it 
will afford complete protection from rabbits, mice, squir- 
rels, &c. ° 


Laundry and No. 1 Soaps, 


For use in Scrubbing and in the Laundry. ~ 


Carbolic Disinfectant Soap. 


For convenient use in washing horses, dogs, cattle, &c., 
destroying fleas and other vermin, and completely pro 
tecting from flies; curative of sores, scratches, and chafes 
of allkinds. 40 cents per lb. 


SHEEP DIP. 


For euring scab, and destroying insects on Sheep. Put 
up in same form, and at same price as PLANT PrRotsector. 


FOOT ROT OINTMENT. 


A certain cure for this dangerous pest, in 3 Ib. Canis- 
ters, at $1. 


CRESYLIC SOFT SOAP. 


For floors, bedsteads, jails, hospitals, &c., where insects 
of any kind are troublesome, or where foul odors, or in- 
fectious and malarial diseases prevail. In same package 
and at same price as the Protector. 

Also Staple Soaps of all grades. 


HANNA & LEWIS, 
AGENTS FOR MARYLAND, 
jan-tf No. 4 South street, Baltimore. 


Shell Lime, 


FOR BUILDING OR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, 





For Sale in any quantity, 
AT MY KILNS, 


Back Basin; and Pennsylvania Ave. 
NEAR ROSS STREET. 


The undersigned is prepared to deliver on board of 
vessels, or at any railroad depot in the city. 
«2 A liberal commission allowed merchants on orders. 


Office, No. 176 West Falls avenue, 
BALTIMORE. 


W. H. OLER. 


RAMSDELL NORWAY OATS, 
SURPRISE OATS, 


AND 
EARLY ROSE POTATOES 
Of my own raising, by the bushel, or hundred 
bushels. 
Price list sent free on application to 
dec-tf J. D. RICHARDSON, Buckeystown, Md, 


dec-lyr 
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DANIEL SCULLY. DAVID KNOX. 


R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


62 LIGHT STREET, Baltimore, Md., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, PLANTS, &c., 


Offer to the farmers for the harvest of 1870 the following Labor Saving Machines and Imple- | 
ments, Viz: 


“Advance” Mower, 


One of the simplest, strongest and most efficient Mowers in use. 


“New Yorker” Self Rake Reaper and Mower, 


The best Self Rake in the country. 
“Champion” Reaper and Mower, 
- ‘With Self Rake or Dropper Attachment. 
a2 Maryland Self-Discharge Sulky HAY and GRAIN RAKE, 


“Buckeye” Sulky Cultivator, 


For the cultivation of Corn, Tobacco and Cotton. 


“Scully’s” Patent Cider and Wine Mill, 
REVOLVING HAY RAKES, 

WIRE TOOTH WHEAT GLEANERS, SINCLAIR & CO’S PATENT | 

IRON BRACE GRAIN CRADLE, 


PATENT SCREW PROPELLERS and MASTICATORS, for Cutting | 
Hay, Straw and Corn Stalks, 

GEISER’S and WESTINGHOUSE THRASHERS and SEPARATORS, 
PELTON’S and other FrksT CLASS 





HORSE POWERS, different sizes, 


HAY PRESSES, WHEAT and CORN FANS, PHILADELPHIA HAND or HORSE | 
POWER, LAWN MOWERS, CORN SHELLERS for Hand or Horse Power, CORN 
PLANTERS, PLOWS, different patterns and sizes, CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, 


Horticultural and Agricultural Tools, 
PLOW and MACHINE CASTINGS. 

Agents for the sale of the “UNION” WASHING MACHINE, “UNION” CHURN, 
and AMERICAN MANGLE MACHINE, 

Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

Address R. SINCLAIR & CoO., 
may-tf 62 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANO FORTES, L. 0. MERCER & CO., No. 363 W, Baltimore street, 
— Opposite the Eutaw House, 


i. Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of all kinds 
of Furniture, and makes to order all kinds of Parlor and 
Chamber Furniture, and facilities as such for manulac- 
turing that enable us to sell cugzaP. 
All orders will have prompt attention. 
L. 0. MERCER & CO., 
may ly No, 363 Baltimore street. 


A VALUABLE DOG 
FOR SALE. 


St. Bernard and New Foundland cross, eleven months, 
good disposition, very large, well marked (black and 
white), will make a very fine farm dog. 


MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET | [rice $7 Address RICAN FARMER.” 


ORGANS, Chickens, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES,| — “°F the Choloest Breeds, 
CHAS. 8S. BENTEEN, Chester White Swine of all eges 


for sale. 
No. 80 W. Fayette street, and Price lists sent free, 





FURNITURE. 

















‘ Add J.D, RICHARDSON, 
ap-6t No. 10 N. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. | dec tf Buckeystown, Md. 


“Stonetwall Jackson.” 


87” Governor Bowie’s celebrated thorough-bred horse, 
“Stonewall Jackson,” will make the Spring Season of 
1870 at my General Wayne Stables, Baltimore, at $50 per 
mare and ¢1 to the Groom. 

The value of a “blood cross” is recognized by every 
successful breeder of fine horses. “Stonewall Jackson” 
unites in his different strains the crosses of the thorough- 
bred which have produced the best trotters, and is him- 
self very fast, as are his colts generally. 

“Stonewall,”’ with seven of his colts, took the “Sweep- 
stake Premium”? at the last State Agricultural bxhibi- 
tion for “*the best horse of all breeds and not less than 
seven of his get,’ over a number of the finest horses in 
the country. In addition, every colt of his exhibited 
carried the first prize for which he competed, including 
those for the best pair of light draft horses, and the best 
pair of coach horses raised by exhibitor, the best three 
year old thorough-bred horse colt, and the best sucking 
colt. His Colts of last year are said to be the finest of all. 
his get, and he is now in his prime, being ten years old. 

For Pedigree, see handbills. 

JOSEPH H. McGEE, 


ap.tf General Wayne Stables, Baltimore. 


FOR SALE. 
A Valuable Maryland Farm. 


370 Acres, in Somerset County, Md., 





On Wicomico River, near White Haven, 7 miles from 
Princess Ann, which ison the E. 8. Railroad; 14 miles 
from Salisbury, and only half a mile from a wharf at 
which steamboats will touch as soon as the new line be- 
tween Salisbury and Baltimore is established. This line 
will be established as soon as the railroad from Berlin, 
now being built, is completed 

The farm comprises both wood and arable land—latter 
light soil, highly productive. It is especially adapted to 
fruits and vegetables, is a very fine peach farm, and is 
admirably suited to stock raising. 

Improvements—a good two-story brick house, a sub- 
stantial 30x20 feet Barn in good repair, and other neces- 
sary out houses. 

Price $12,000; $5,000 cash, and balance on easy terms. 

Address “AMERICAN FARMER,” 

ap-tf Baltimore, Md. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, 
Stationary and Portable 
STEAM ENCINES 
GRIST MILLS, &c. 
No. 5 Schroeder Street, 



















(a Send for Catalogues and Price-Lists. 


mar-ly 


Farmer’s Gazette, 
RICHMOND, Va. 


The best dollar agricultural jour- 
nal in the country. 
A first class advertising medium. 
Published by 
8S. BASSETT FRENCH, 
may-tf Richmond, Va. 








PULVERIZING MILLS, 
For Guanos, Phosphates, 
Bones, Ores nad other hard 
materials. Machinery for 
Super-Phosphate W orks, 
Stationary and Portable Engines 
and Boilers, manufactured b: 
DENMEAD & SON, 
Cor. North and Monument sts. 
mar-ly Ba.timogr, Mp. 


Improved Stock. 


Premium Chester White SWINE, pure bred POUL- 
RY, &c., &c., the best in the country. 
Before purchasing Stock send stamp for Illustrated 16 
page Price and Descriptive Circulars. 
THUS. B. SMITH & CO., 
mar-ly Plantsville, Conn. 
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THE “AMERICAN RARMER. — ADVERTISER. 





AMERICAN FARMER 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


FOR THE CASH PURCHASE OF 


FERTILIZERS, 
IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY, 
TREES, PLANTS, 
And SEEDS, 


And other articles required by Farmers and Planters. 
Y= Without Charge of Commission to our Subscribers. 





Having no personal interest whatever in any of the above mentioned, 
we are enabled to make unbiassed selection, and we will purchase from 
such sources only as are believed to be entirely reliable. 


Ba Purchases made for CASH only, and orders must be accompanied by 
a remittance to cover cost, 


ADDRESS : 


** American Farmer” Purchasing Agency, 
may-tf » No. 4 South street, Baltimore 











Ws BRYAN’S AGRICULTURAL MARL AND MUCK LIFTER, 


A STRONG AND DURABLE MACHINE, WHICH CAN BE WORKED BY ORDINARY 
FARM HANDS. 


To Raise the Deposit from the Bottom of Ravines, Coves, Creeks, Rivers or 
other places inaccessible to teams. 


It works with facility 170 feet from the capstan ; will lift any marl clean of rocks, carting 125 
to 150 loads a day. 


The late M. Tilghman Goldsborough, Esq., of Talbot Co., Md., writing under date of 20th January, 1860, says 
in regard to this machine: 

“T had it worked in the presence of several gentlemen, just to see the ‘modus operandi,’ and to be satisfied of the 
power and efficiency of the machine; and two mules of medium size appeared to have sufficient power to deliver on 
the shore a bucket full, equivalent. toa cart load, in about six minutes. The mud at that trial was dropped on the 
creek bank. The mules were awkward and shy of the eee present, and the hands were awkward at the novel 
occupation. We brought on shore about fifteen cart loads, and I feel entirely confident that I shall not be disap- 

inted in the hine when it is put at full and regular work. Some of our farmers who have taken advantage of 
low tides and ice in the creeks to obtain small quantities of this mud, think it a very valuable manure; indeed that 
opinion appears to be universal here, but as the machine is of recent invention, and only a few have been erected, 
there has not been time to test the actual value of the mud asa fertilizer.” 


Having tested the machine, he writes under date of 27th July, 1860: 
“Having successfully tested the ee of your Mud Lifter, I have the further pleasure of testifying to the effi- 





cacy of the mud. You may remember that in December last, when the machine was first erected, we lifted some |~ 


twenty loads of mud with it from the bottom of a salt water eove. This was acted on by the frost, ‘and this spring 
was put on a point of thin land, in my corn field, where I never have had a vigorous crop of any sort, but now the 
land on which the mud was applied has a dark , and vigorous growth of corn, entirely superior to the adjoin- 
ing land, although the land undressed with mud is rather better, and both had the same dressing of shell marl. In 
this case the mud has had most unmistakably a profitable effect The land is a yellow clay loam.” 


For particulars, address BRYAN & BROTHER, 


july- Care of ‘American Farmer,’’ Baltimore, Md. 








For the Delicate Skin of Ladies & Children. 
augly SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





The School of the Good Shepherd, 


For Boarding and Day Scholars, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

This school under the direction of the Sisterhood of 
the Good Shepherd, is in a healthful and delightful part 
of the city, facing the Southwest corner of Franklin 
Square. The young ladies are under the constant sfiiper: 
vision of the Sisters, and the religious teaching ia in the 
hands of Rev. C. W. Rankin, Rector of St. Luke’s Church. 

Terms—payable half yearly in advance—for Boarding 
Scholars, $300. 

The only extra charges are for Music, Modern Langua- 
ges and Drawing. 

Applications to be made to the Sister Superior, 594 West 
Fayette street, Baltimore. nov-tf 


THE 
Piedmont Land Agency 
VIRGINIA. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
No. 176 CHURCH STREET, LY NCHBURG, Va. 





Principal Branch Offices: 
SALEM, Roanoke County, Va. 
CRISTIANSBURG, Montgomery County, Va. 

WYTHEVILLE, Wythe County, 


We offer for sale 500 FARMS, located 
South of the James River, East of the Blue 
Ridge and Southwest of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, in Virginia. We have lands to suit the 
wants of all persons desirous of investing their 
money. To actual settlers who wish to remove 
to our mild climate, we can give assurance that 
there is no better watered or healthier belt of 
country in the United States than the one in 
which these lands are Jocated. We have large 
tracts of mineral and forest lands, presenting fine 
opportunities for speculative investments. We 
convey clear and indisputable titles and our lands 
are very cheap. 

For further information address 

E. C. RANDOLPH & CO., 
PIKDMONT LAND AGENCY, 
jan-tf At either of the above named offices. 


I 18°70! SR 


“ Agriculture is the most Healthful, most Useful , and 
most Noble Employment of Man.” 


“* The best Ornament in a House isa Virtuous, Indus- 
trious and Sensible Woman.”’ 


[ESTABLISHED 1866.] 


The Rural Gentleman 


AND LADIES’ CAMPANION. 
ENLARGED! IMPROVED! REMODELED! 








A Semi-Monthly for Country and Town. 
INDEPENDENT! HIGH-TONED! FEARLESS! 


Terms: $1 a Year, in Advance. 
25 Copies, to one address 





65 

An excellent chance for Horticultural, Farmers’ and 

all other Clubs to supply themselves with good reading at 
cheap rates. 

Advertisements inserted at Liberal Rates. 

Active Canvassers Wanted Everywhere. 

Inducements offered to make it Pay those who will 
work! Specimens and Circular furnished on receipt of 
two postage stamps. Address 


J. B. ROBINSON, 


Batrimors, Mp. OR HarrisrereG, Pa. 


*,* The Rural Gentleman and American Farmer, . 00 
a year in advance. 


JAMES YOUNG, 
Book & Job Printer, 


114 W. Baltimore street. 





nn. mei 






































THE AMERICAN 


WANTED AGENTS—to sell the HOME SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. Price $26. It makes the “* Lock 
Stitch” (alike on both sides) and is the only licensed 
under-feed Shuttle Machine sold for less than $60. Li- 
censed by Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, and Singer 
& Co. All other under-feed Shuttle Machines sold fr 
less than $60 are infringements, and the seller and user 
liable to 
CO.. Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. 
Louis, Mo. july- “it 


MAREK THE FACTS 
Concerning 





ooo'TT 


18,000 
Cook’s Evaporators. 
CALL AND SEE OUR SPECIMENS. 


‘STTHAL OWBD I0JOTA 





So many are in use all warranted and none returned. 


THE Finest PREMIUM 
as been given 


COOK’S EVAPORATOR 
at 65 STATE PAIRS, 


To the Victor Cane Mill, (since 1863,) at 


42 STATE FAIRS, 

To Both at the Louisiana State Fair of 1868, for 
working Southern Cane. All rivals fail to equal these 
machines 6n trial. 

Farmers can’t afford to risk crops of Cane on Mills that 
break or choke, or Evaporators that do second class work 


and only half at that. 
“While scores new-fangled inventions have come 
up, had their day, and su » the “Cook” goes tight 


along, constantly increasing in repatation.’’ 
Farmer. 


Tte Sorgo Hand-Book and Descriptive Citculars gent 


free. 
Blymyer, Norton & Co., Cincinnati. 


BLYMYER, Day & Co., Mansfield, 0. july It 





WHAT 


Every Farmer 
WANTS. 
The Rogers & Nellis New 
GRAPPLE. 
Patented Mareh 1, 1870. 


Adopted by every farmer who becomes familiar with its 
advantages. With it, Palleys can be affixed to rafter or 
beam, or changed in one minute, without the use of 
ladder. Warranted to give entire satisfaction In every 
instance. Furnished where we have no agencies estab- 
lished, at the small price of three dollars and fifty 
($3.50) per set (a set includes two (2) Grapples ¢ 
(1) Holder.) Or for two (2) dollars single (Singi@=-an- 
cludes one (1) Grapple and one (1) Holder.) Ofaline 
receipt of which we will send to any one who = 
without extra charge. : 

For further information send for deseriptive 4 
in which you will alse asgertian where you cas re 
the best Horse Hay Fork in the 
Circulars furnished free on —- to ROG & 








NELLIS, Propetating, ae, Fie © jee “It 
‘The Victor - Grain Dr 
a GREAT su H 
# has positive, s 
“9 FEED, light draft, 
J) {no etane on horses 
. Best and kinds 
—fows kinds of 









& CO., Mansfeld, 6 o. ay ck Bi may 

Cincinnati, 0." : jely-1t 

PATENT HAY “2 bOTTON PRESS. 
WATER PROOF 


july -3t 








hee 'y, CAMD) EWA V7. | 
WANTED f To sell the OCTAGON 

SEWING MA ror licensed, makes = bee 

Lock Stitch’? and is warranted for five years 

All other machines with an under feed sold for 

are infringements, Addrees OCTAG N SEwt Xe MA. 


CHINE CO,, Low, Mo., Chicago, ill., ae 
Pa., or Boston, — “sui 


¥ 


tion. Address JOHNSON, CLARK & | 


K ARMER. —ADVERTISER. 





RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, RE- 
VOLVERS, &c., 


Of all kinds at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
Express (c.0.d.), to be cantata before paid for. Li 1 
terms to the trade, nts - clubs. Write for a ca 
logue. Address G EAT WESTERN GU N 
ORKS, Pittsburgh. Pa. ARMY GUNS, RE- 
VOLVERS, &c., bought or traded for. jaly-tf 


AGENTS WANTED—($10 PER DAY)—»b 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., BOS on. 
MASS., or ST, LOUIS, MO. july-1t 


STANTON & BUTLER, 
A hotographers 


AND 


ARTISTS. 


PICTURES 


Of every size taken, and satisfaction 
guaranteed in every case. 


14 N. Charles street, 


CORNER FAYETTE, 
je-6t BALTIMORE. 


$1.50 a Year, in Advance. 


> 
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THE 


American Harmer 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


OF 


AGRICULTURE, 
HORTICULTURE, 


WM Aw 


Household Economy 


THE OLDEST 
Agricultural Publication in the 
United States. 


ESTABLISHED 1819. 


PUBLISHED BY 


FRANK LEWIS, 


je BALTIMORE. 
PEACH TREES, 
A ) lot, varying in price from $50 to $65 
per 1 


A peor charge for boxes and packing. 


Send for a a ~ SOW. 


ap-tf New Brunswick, N. J. 








No. 4 South-st., near Baltimore-st., 


WILKINSON, 
SCAPE GARDENER, 





"Rural Architect, 


AND 
Draining and Irrigating Engineer, 
SOF BALTIMORE, MD. 
Gratefully acknowledges the liberal oi 
of 


age given him in the various bra 

his profession, for the past twenty ye 
continuance of which he respectfully so- 
licits. + 

It is his purpose to continue to make 
Baltimore his headquarters, but he will 
promptly respond to calls from all parts of 
the country. 

He will visit and prospect places to be 
improved, and will furnish plans of the 
grounds, on which every feature of im- 
provement and decoration will be located 
to a. Seale, and specifications will be fur- 
nished, which will make the plans intelli- 
gible to the inexperienced in the art of 
landscaping. 

He will furnish plans and specifications 
for Farm Barns and other Farm Build- 


| ings, Carriage Houses and Stables, for 


| both city and country, Gate Lodges, with 
_his Magic Gate arrangement, Dairies, Ice 
Houses, with Dairies and Refrigerators 
attached, Summer Houses, Graperies, both 
heated and cold, Bridges, Bath Houses of 
every description, &e. 

He will give counsel in every branch of 
Agriculture, in which he has had a long 
and practical experience, having been for 
eight years the proprietor and principal of 
an Agricultural Sehool and Experimental 
Farm. 

He would invite special attention to his 
plan of Farm Buildings, for which he re- 
ceived the highest prize ever awarded in 
this country; algo, to his original modes 
of constructing underdrains and sewers, 
and of irrigation. He will furnish plans 
for heating buildings of any form or di- 
mensions, and will ventilate any cellar, 


tion to all circumstances, conditions and 
purposes, in all of which he guarantees 
satisfaction. Referénces given if desired. 


Address, 
Post Orrice Box 1127, Baltimore, Md. 
je-tf Office Cor. Charles and Baltimore sts. 


Hay Growem awake to your 





I am p ed to furnish the farmers of 
Pennsylva' oh. Maryland, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia, With the best and cheapest 


Horse Power Hay and 
Straw Pitching apparatus 


Known in the It is equally adapted 
to _— fine or hay, or straw. 

ton of hay may be unloaded 
and lodged in the hest mow in a barn, in 
from 3 to 5 minutes, by the use of one horse 
and a boy. Do not delay in sending in your 
orders until it is too late to avail yourselves 
of its advantages in securing the growing crop. 

Address J. WILKINSON, Agent, 

P. O. Box 1127, Baltimore, Md. 


Office N. W. corner Charles and Baltimore 





streets, Baltimore. je-tf 


vault or apartment, modifying the ventila-- 
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